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I. BACKGROUND 



The Home English Literacy for Parents (H.E.LP.) Project and Curriculum were developed and implemented over 
a three year period in a variety of school programs in the Northwest Suburban Chicago area. School sites were 
selected because these offered bilingual programs and were accessible to resident language minority parents. 
H.E.L.P. Project services were offered to Parents for five hours per week at each of the seven school sites. 

A two-phase curriculum, including a Parenting Issues Section, was developed with the close input and 
recommendations from the Project Advisory Council. Council members, most who were bilingual program 
administrators at each local site, were able to use their staff to identify the competencies to be addressed by 
Project H.E.L.P. 

Further, H.E.L.P. instructor.*- and their students pro dded additional feedback during the Project's tenure while 
involved in pilot testing and refining the curriculum competencies. 

Project H.E.L.P.'s curriculum was developed in order to be implemented in a "typical" ddult ESL education 
program. The irriculum integrates practical, commonly used adult English-Suivival Competencies [Phase IJ 
with School -Related Competencies [Phase 11). These School-Related competencies include Parentmg Issues 
activities. The curriculum was daveloped taking into account the possibility of irregular attendance by 
participants with varying language skills, and other factors pertinent to adult second language learning. 

The curriculum is based upon the premise that the student'/ come to class with parenting skills acquired 
through life experiences. The curriculum therefore, focu^^es on building upon parenting skills, rather than on 
teaching parenting skills. 

Instructional Notes: 

Phase I and II Competencies of this curriculum do not need to be taught in order. However, it is 
recommended that both Phase I English-Survival and Phase II School-Related Competencies be pieiequisites 
for the Parenting Issues activities. In addition, in the Parenting Issues section, the native language of the 
student can be used at appropriate times, since the goal of these activities is to encourage active student 
participation at all instructional levels. 

Our intention is to make this practical, school oriented curriculum flexible and readily adaptable to existing 
adult ESL programs and curricula. 



Dennis Terdy 
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II. OVERVIEW OF THE H.E.LP CURRICULUM 



The Home English Literacy for Parents (H.E.L.P.) Project curriculum packet consists of the following 
components: 

e Description of Student Instructional Levels: Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced 

• Phase I of Instruction: English-Survival Competencies 
€» Phase II of Instruction: School-Related Competencies 

• Teaching Techniques for Phase II 

• Sample Lesson Plans of Phase II Competencies 



Description of Student Instructionai Levels: 

In this component, there are general descriptions of a student's 

General Language Ability, 
Listening Comprehension, 
Oral Communication, 
Reading Skill, and 
Writing Skill. 

These are outlined for each instructional level including Beginning, intermediate, and Advanced. The 
charts for these language levels contain both general descriptions developed by the H.E.L.P. 
instructional staff and student descriptions adapted from the Mainstieam English Language Training 
(MELT) Refugee Curriculum student Performance Levels (5PL). 



Phase I of Instruction: 

Phase I is comprised of basic English survival skills that parents may need to learn. Outlined below 
are the Phase I units of instruction and their corresponding competencies. (Not listed in priority order.) 

UNIT1: BANKING/BILLS 

#1 Buy and fill out a money order; including the date, amount, name of addressee, own 
name, and signature. 

#2 Read and pay bills. 

UNIT 2: CLARIFICATION 

Seek clarification/express a lack of understanding. 
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UNIT 3: DIRECTIONS 

#1 Use a map to locate a place. 

#2 Follow simple directions to locate a place. 
UNIT 4: EMERGENCIES 

#1 Report an emergency by telephone. 

#2 Read caution words and emergency procedures. 
UNIT 5: EMPLOYMENT 

#1 State and fill out basic personal information. 

#2 Describe work history. 
UNIT 6: HEALTH 

#1 Identify major body parts and state .^jap*' illnesses and injuries. 

#2 Make a medical/dental appointment in-r>erson or over the phone. 

#3 Read and follow directions on medicine labels. 
UNIT 7: HOUSING 

#1 Identify common household furniture, rooms and housing accommodations. 

#2 Find information about available rental housing. 

#3 Report household problems/emergencies and request repairs. 
UNIT 8: PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 

Identify orally and in writing personal identification. 
UNIT 9: SHOPPING 

Read basic shopping signs and labels. 
UNIT 10: SOCIAL LANGUAGE 

#1 Introduce oneself and others. 

#2 Describe weather conditions. 
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Phase II of Instruction: 

Phase II incorporates both School-Related Language-Based skili:> and the correlating 
Content/Information that parents need to know. Related Parenting Issues are provided for extensive 
problem-posing activities. Each problem-posing activity allows the parents to apply both their newly 
acquired Language- Based and Content/I nformation-Based knowledge, with their existing parenting skills 
(wisdom). 

An outline of the Phase II units of instruction and their corresponding competencies follow; (Not 
listed in priority order.) 



UNIT I: U.S. SCHOOL SVSTEM 

#1 Identify the levels within the U.S. School System. 

#2 Identify the ages of children who attend a preschool and the different types of 
preschools. Describe their children's experience. 

#3 Identify possible placement options for students within a school or school 
district 

#4 Identify their children's vocation/career options and describe their children's goals. 

#5 Identify ways parents can interact in the U.S. School System. 

UNIT 2: PERSONNEL IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Identify job titles and responsibilities of the personnel in their children's school system. 

UNIT 3: THE SCHOOL BUILDING 

Identify the physical layout of a school - the location of offices, classrooms, etc. in their 
children's school(s). 

UNIT 4: SCHOOl SUPPLIES 

#1 Read the names and describe the uses of every item on their children's school supply 
lists. 

#2 Identify places to purchase school supplies economically. 

UNIT 5: AMERICAN HOLIDAYS: 

Identify American Holidays and describe how and when they are celebrated in their 
children's school(s). 

UNIT 6: SCHOOL ABSENCE 

#1 Notify a school about their children's absences and identify reasons for children missing 
school. 

#2 State their children's daily school schedules and the times it would be most 
appropriate to nr)iss school, if necessary. 
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UNIT 7: TRANSPORTATION TO SCHOOL 

#1 Identify the ways children can safely go to school. 

#2 Read their children's school bus schedules/routes and describe the policies 
regarding school-provided bus transportation. 

#3 Notify the appropriate party about their children's problems with school- 
provided bus trariportation. 

UNIT 8: THE SCHOOL CALENDAR 

Read their children's school calendars. 

UNIT 9: SCHOOL REGISTRATION 

Register their children for school and fill out related forms. 

UNIT 10: THE REPORT CARD 

Read their children's report cards. 

UNIT 1 1 : DOCTOR'S/DENTIST'S APPOINTMENT 

#1 Make doctor's/dentist's appointments for their children's examinations. 

#2 Using a health form to describe their children's medical histories. 

UNIT 12: PARENT CONFERENCE 

#1 Make appointments for parent/teacher conferences for their children. 

#2 State reasons why a teacher or parents would request a conference. 

#3 Describe the reasons for a parent/teacher conference. 

UNIT 13: CHILDREN'S PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL 

#1 Describe academic problems children can experience. 

#2 Describe possible behavioral problems children can exhibit. 

UNIT 14: HOT LUNCHES IN SCHOOL 

Read a lunch m.enu, describe hot lunch policy/procedures, and fill out appropriate forms. 

UNIT 15: HEALTH NOTICE/CALL FROM SCHOOL 

#1 Respond appropiiately to a phone call from their children's school(s) regarding 
illness or injury. 

#2 Read a written notification about a health notice issued from school. 

UNIT 16: LIBRARY CARDS 

Read the library's policies and fill out a borrower's application either for themselves 
and/or their children. 
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UNIT 17: SCHOOL FIELD-TRIPS 

Fill out a field t/ip permission form. 

UNIT 18: EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Identify extracurricular activities for children and describe the schedules, practices, 
meetings, equipment needs, etc. 



Teaching Techniques tor Phase II: 



A Competency Instructional Model provides a general framework for the Phase II competencies. In 
addition, there are three detailed models for each instructional level. Beginning, Intermediate and 
Advanced. 



Sample Lesson Plans of Phase II Competencies: 



This curriculum component presents sample lesson plans of Language Based and Contenl/^lnformation 
Based instruction, and for problem posing outlined in the Parenting Issues. The lesson plans are 
samples of activities that were used by some H.E.L.P. instructors to imphament specific competencies 
in Phase II. The following units and their corresponding competencies are represented m the sample 
component: 

♦ UNIT 6: SCHOOL Ar>SENCE 

Competency #1: Notify a school about their children's absences and identify reasons for 
children missing school. 

♦ UNIT 9: SCHOOL REGISTRATION 

Competency: Register their children for school and fill out related forms. 

♦ UNIT 13: CHILDREN'S PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL 
Competency #1: Describe academic problems children can experience. 
Competency #2: Describe possible problems children can exhibit 

♦ UNIT 16: LIBRARY CARDS 

Competency: Read the library's policies and fill out a borrowers application either for 

themselves and/or their children. 

Each sample lesson plan contiiins the following information, the unit number, the competency, the 
parenting situation, description of activities, and the materials needed. 
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IIL DESCRIPTION OF STUDENT INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS 
General Language Level Descriptions 

Developed HEJL?. Imtnictional Staff 



Student Instructional Level 



General Description 



Beginners: 



• Understand limited number of phrases. 

• Learned language. 

• Name/address/street signs. 

• Alphabet 

• Not complete utterances. 

• Good listening skills. 

• Possible comprehension, but can't express themselves. 



Intermediate: 



• Basic vocabulary/survival English. 

• Ask and respond to learned questions. 

• Starting to generate language. 

• Great disparitybeCween oral and written. 

• New information is being accessed or produced. 



Advanced: 



• Access new information (media, telephone...). 

• Carry on a natural conversation. 

• Authentic reading materials with some difficulty. 

• Every day writing tasks, errors, but understood. 
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MELT Student Performance Level (SPL) 
Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced 



BEGINNING 

Student Performance Level O-ll 



ORAL PROFICIENCY 



GENERAL 


LISTENING 


ORAL 


LANGUAGE ABILITY 


COMPREHENSION 


COMMUNICATION 


0 






No ability whatsoever. 


No ability whatsoever. 


No ability whatsoever. 



« Functions minimally, if at all, 
in English. 

♦ Can handle only very routine 
entry level jobs that do not re- 
quire oral communication, and 
in which all tasb can be easily 
demonstrated. 

• A native English speaker used to 
dealing with limited English 
speake.s can rarely communicate 
with a person at this level 
except through gestures. 



♦ Understands only a few isolated 
words, and extremely simple 
learned phrases. (What's your 
name? 



• Vocabulary limited to a few 
isolated words. 

♦ No control of grammar. 



II 



^ Functions in a very limited way 
in situations related to 
immediate .-eeds. 



♦ Understands a limited number of 
very simple learned phrases, 
spoken slowly with frequent 
repetitions. 



• Expresses a limited number 
of immediate survival 
needs using very simple 
phrases. 

♦ Asb and responds to very 
simple learned questions. 



IS 
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BEGINNING (Con't) 



LITERACY 



READING 



• Reads and understands a limited number of 
comon sights words, and short, simple learned 
phrases related to Immediate needs. 



WRITING 



• Writes a limited number of very common 
words, and basic personal information of 
simplified forms; needs assistance. 



• Focus is a connection to oral language with written language. 

• Content is limited to known information. 

• Activities include total physical response, language experience, written dialogs and simple forms. 



INTERMEDIATE 

Student Performance Level III-IV 



ORAL PROFICIENCY 



GENERAL 
LANGUAGE ABILITY 



LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 



ORAL 
COMMUNICATION 



III 

• FuffCtions with some difficulty in «• Understands simple learned phrases, • Expresses immediate survival 

situations related to immediate spoken slowly with frequent needs using simple learned 

needs. repetitions. phrases. 

• Asks and responds to simple 
learned questions. 

• Some control of very basic 
grammar. 



IV 



f Can satisfy basic survival needs 
a few very routine social 
demands. 



• Understands simple learned phrases 
easily, and some simple new phra- 
ses containing familiar vocabulary, 
spoken slowly with frequent 
repetitions. 



Expresses basic survival 
needs, including asking and 
responding to relate ques- 
t'Dns, using learned and 
limited number of new 
phrases. 
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INTERMEDIATE (Con't) 



LITERACY 



READING 



WRITING 



► Reads and understands simple learned 
sentences and some new sentences 
related to immediate needs; frequent 
misinterpretations. 



• Writes common words and simple phrases 
related to immediate needs; makes frequent 
errors and needs assistance. 



♦ Focus is on reading for new information and writing to convey new lnfor..iation. 

• Content of readings has new informjiion. 

• Basic reading strategies predicting, sampling, and confirming^rejecting are practiced. 
0 Pre-reading/predicting activities utilized. 

♦ Silent reading emphasized. 

ADVANCED 

Student Performance Leve/ V-VI 



ORAL PROFICIENCY 



GENERAL 
LANGUAGE ABILITY 



LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 



ORAL 
COMMUNICATION 



♦ Can satisfy basic survival needs • Understands learned phrases easily 
and some limited social and short new phrases containing 

demands. familiar vocabulary spoken slowly 

wth repetition. 

• Has limited ability to understand 
on the telephone. 



• Functions indepently in most 
face-to-face basic survival 
situations; but needs some 
help. 

• Asks and responds to direct 
questions on familiar 
subjects. 

• Still relies on learned phrases^ 
but also uses new phrases (i.e. 
speab with some creativity) but 
with hesitation and pauses. 
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ADVANCED (Con't) 



GENERAL LISTENING ORAL 

LANGUAGE ABILiW COMPREHENSION COMMUNICATION 



V 

• Communicates on the phone 
to express a limited number 
of survival needs, but with 
some difficulty. 

• Participants in basic coriver- 
sation in a limited number 
of social situations. 

o Can occasionally clarify 
general meaning by simple 
rewording. 

• Increasing but inconsistent, 
control of basic grammar. 



VI 



► Can satisfy most survival needs 
and limited social demands. 



9 Underst4^nding conversations contain 
ing some unfamiliar vocabulary on 
many everyday subjects, with a need 
for repetition, rewording or slower 
speech. 

• Has some ability to understand 
without face-to-face contact 
{e.g. on the telephone, TV). 



Functions independently m 
most survival situations, 
but needs some help. 



Relies less on learned 
phrases; speab with 
creativity, but with 
hesitation. 



• Communicates on the phone 
on familiar subjects, but 
with some difficulty. 

• Participates with some con- 
fidence in social situations 
when addressed directly. 

• Can sometimes clarify 
general meaningbyrewordirig. 

• Control of basic grammar 
evident, but inconsistent 
may attempt to use more 
difficult grammar but with 
almost no control. 
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IS 



ADVANCED (Con't) 



READING 



♦ Reads and understands simplified materials 
on familiar subjects. 

© Many attempt to read some non-simplified 
materials (e.g. a notice from gas Company, 
but needs a great deal of assistance. 



WRITING 



• Performs bjsic writing cas!^ in a familiar 
context Including short personal notes and 
letters (e.g. to a teacher or landlord.). 

• Make some errors; may need assistance. 



♦ Materials are primarily simplified with some authentic materials, included. 

♦ Focus is on reading and writing for different purposes (general information, specific details, etc.). 

♦ Reading skills are practiced (getting the main idea, sequencing, etc.). 
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IV. PHASE I OF INSTRUCTION 
INTRODUCTION TO PHASE I OF INSTRUCTION 

Survival-EngUsh 

Pucxse I is comprised of .en units of basic English-Surviyal skills. Each unit has one to three competencies 
which reflect the unit's Survival English skill. The competencies are divided into the following sections: 
Competency, Instructional Levels, Vocabulary, Grammar, and Content/Information. 

• The Competency is stated in objective terms. 

• Instructinal Levels categorizes specific competency-based skills that are appropriate for 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced students. Examples of these skills are provided where 
applicable. 

• The Vocabulary Section lists words, phrases and terminology that relate to the competency. 
This section is the basis for the Language-Based instructional activities. 

• Grammar identifies the Competency's basic grammatical focus. 

• Content/I nfor mation highlights important concepts and pertinent facts that directly relate to the 
Survival English competency. The Content/Information section provides the basis for 
Content/Information-Based instructional activities. 

Phase I has been designed to recognize and expand the role of the adult ESL students' life expenences. 
During instruction, the general Language-Based activities frequently precede the Content/I nfor mation- Based 
activities. However, neither is considered more important and each serves as an integral focus for all of the 
H.E.L.P. Phase I competencies. The flow chart below demonstrates the continuous interrelationship of students' 
life experiences, Language-Based activities and the Contenl/information-Based activities. 



STUDENTS' LIFE EXPERIENCES 



CONTENT/INFORMATION-BASED 




LANGUAGE-BASED 


INSTRUCTIONAL 




INSTRUCTIONAL 


« > 


ACTIVITIES 




ACTIVITIES 



o 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 
UNIT1: BANKING/BILLS 



COMPETENCY #1 



Buy and fill out a money order; including the date, amount name of 
addressee, own name, and signature. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Fill out a typical money order, 
copying off a form or with 
assistance. 



INTERMEDIATE 

Ask for a money order in a 
variety of situations and fill it 
out without assistance. 

7 need a $20.00 money 
order, please.'' 



VOCABULARY: 



ADVANCED 

Ask for a money order in a 
variety of situations and fill 
out a variety of money orders 
for oneself or for others. 

Td like to get a $50.00 and 
$200.00 money order and 
one $160.00 registered 
check.*' 



1. Date Terminology: 

2. Money Terminology: 



month, day, year. 

numeric amount (e.g. SI 65.43), handwritten amount (e.g. ninety 
dollars and 24/100). 



3. Banking Terminology: 



check, money order, registered check, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 

Present tense 
Modal "would" 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Types of money orders, checks, etc. 

- Places one can obtain a money order: bank, grocery store, etc. 

- Cost of various money orders/checks. 

- The information needed to be filled out a money order, check, etc. 
• In the U.S., the month is written first, then the day. 

- The purpose of a money order and the benefits of using one instead of cash. 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 
UNIT1: BANKING/BILLS 

COMPETENCY #2: Read and pay bills. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: 

BEGINNING 

Read the "Amount Due" and 
"Date Due" on simplified bills. 



INTERMEDIATE 

Read the "Amount Due" and 
"Date Due" on authentic bills 
and accurately fill out a 
personal check to pay thein. 



ADVANCED 

Read details for the types of 
charges on a variety of 
authentic bills and accurately 
write a personal check to pay 
for them. 



VOCABUL\RY: 

1. Bill Terminology: date, date due, amount due, signature, pay to the order of, overdue, 

past due, etc. 

2* Penalty Terminology: late charge, interest, disconnection of service, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 

Present tense 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- The use of the return envelope that is included w/thc bill. 

- Places to pay bills in person: at the company office, some banks, some supermarkets, etc. 

- Handwritten amount vs. numerical amount [When there's a discrepancy the handwritten is the 
accepted amount) 

- Checb/money orders need to be signed to be valid. 

- Possible penalties for overdue paymenc: late charge, disconnection of service, etc. 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 2: CLARIFICATION 



COMPETENOf' #1 : seek clarification/express a lack of understanding. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Ask for clarification using 
standard phrases. 

7 don*t understand.'' 



INTERMEDIATE 

Ask for clarification of specific 
words or ideas. 

"What does mean?" 



ADVANCED 

Ask for clarification by 
rephrasing or repeating what 
someone else said. 



"Do you mean you*re all 
done?" 

VOCABULARY: 

clarification Terminology: excuse me, I don't understand, please repeat that, what does 

mean, how do you spell , how do you say this 

word, could you talk a little slower, etc. 

GRAMMAR: 

Present tense: statements 

questions - various forms 

CON I ENT/INFORMATION: 

- People sometimes assume that if you can speak a little of a language, you are virtually bilingual. 
Mono-lingual people may not understand the discrepancies between oral, written and listening 
skills. [If you can say these phrases, why can't you understand this explanation?) 

- Individuals who can help clarify written materials are teachers, staff in social agencies, friends, 
lawyers, etc. 

- The importance of good, slow, pronunciation when seeking clarification. 

- There are differences between: 

• "I don't understand the meaning of the words." and "I don't understand what you 
mean." 

• "I don't understand your meaning." and "I don't understand because you talk too fast." 

- The correct clarification expression is important Sometimes more confusion can occur because 
the wrong expression in used. Asking for clarification needs to be as specific as possible. Just 
saying, "I don't understand" often isn't clear enough. 

Note: This unit is usually targeted in context, as the need arises. 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 3: DIRECTIONS 



COMPETENCY #1 : Use a map to locate a place. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: 

BEGINNING 

Read a simple hand-drawn 
map. 

VOCABUL\RY: 

1. Direction Terminology: 

2. Location Terminology: 

3. Distance Terminology: 

4. Street Terminology: 

5. Map Terminology: 

GRAMAMR: 

Imperative 
Adverbs and prepositions of place 
Wh questions 

CONTENT/INF0RN4ATI0N: 

- The types of colored road lines and map symbols listed in all "Map Explanation Boxes". 

- North is always the top of the map. 

- Places to seek help in reading a map: a gas station, police station, post office, etc. 

- How to use the street index/map grid. 



INTERMEDIATE ADVANCED 

Read a simple authentic map. Read a , "*'ety of detailed, 

authentic maps. 

north, south, east, west, northeast, southeast. ^^hwest, 
southwest, left, right, straight, turn, etc. 

on the corner, middle of the block, street, across from, next to, 
around the corner, between, etc. 

blocks, miles, close, far, near, etc. 

road, avenue, expressway, tollway, intersection. 

compass, key, symbols, grid. 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 



UNITS: DIRECTIONS 



COMPETENCY #2: Follow oral directions to locate a place. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 

BEGINNING INTERMEDIATE 



Follow simple oral directions 
to locate a place. 

"Go straight It's on the 
corner." 



VOCABULARY: 



Follow multi-step directions to 
locate a place using public 
places. 

''First go straight 3 blocks, 
then mm left on Pine street 
Go 3 stop lights and it's on 
the right, next to the bank." 



ADVANCED 

Follow and give multi-step 
directions used in town and 
from city to city. 

"Go North on Rt 59 and 
turn East on Rt 58. Go 6 
miles and take a left on 
Higgins Rd." 



1 . Direction Terminology: 

2. Location Terminology: 

3. Distance Terminology: 

4. Street Terminology: 

5. Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers: 

6. Public Building Names: 

7. Common Landmarks: 

8. Instruction Terminology: 



north, south, east, west, northwest, southeast, southwest, 
northwest, left, right, straight, turn, etc. 

across from, around the corner, next to, between, on the 
corner, middle of the block, etc. 

blocks, miles, close, far, near, etc. 

street, road, route, avenue, intersection. 

(e.g. 2nd stop light, Rl 59). 

bank, library, police station, etc. 

stop sign, stop light 

turn, go, continue, go past, go through. 



GRAMMAR: 



imperative 

Adverb and preposition of place 
Wh questions 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- Repeating directions for clarification before leaving is a good practice. 

- Places to seek help when trying to locate a place: a gas station, police station, post office, etc. 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 



UNITS: DIRECTIONS 

COMPETENCY #3: Fdlow simple directions to lcx:ate an Item. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 

BEGINNING INTERMEDIATE 



Follow simple oral directions 
to locate an object 

Top shelff bottom shelf^ on 
the rigbtp in the corner, etc*" 



Follow multi-step directions to 
locate an item and read a 
simple store directory. 

7^5 on the second floor in 
the Linen Department" 



ADVANCED 

Read a variety of authentic 
store dis ectories and follow 
complex directory. 

"Go down this aisle until you 
get to the toy section. Co to 
your left and a few aisles 
down and it will be on your 
left, on the top shelf." 



VOCABULARY: 



1 • Direction Terminology: 

2. Store Terminology: 

3. Ordinal Numbers: 

4. Location Terminology: 



right, left, up, down, turn, go past, etc. 

row, aisle, department, section, floor, level, elevator, escalator, 
sales people, clerk, manager. 

(e.g. 2nd floor, 4th aisle). 

top, middle, bottom, left, corner, front, back, center. 



GRAMMAR: 



Wh questions 

Polite questions (e.g. excuse me,...) 
Prepositions of locations 
Imperative 



CONTENT/iNFORMATION: 



Repeating directions for clarification before leaving is a good practice. 

Store employees often wear name tags, decal shirts, etc. to identify themselves as employees. 

Employees should be approached to ask for help. 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 4: EMERGENCIES 



COMPETENCY #1: 



Repot an emergency by telephone. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 

BEGINNING INTERMEDIATE 



Identify oneself and the 
address, and state the nature 
of the emergency in simple 
terms.* 

"This is Maria Juarez. Vm at 
820 State St. There's a /Ire/ 



* May require native 
language. 



Describe a variety of 
emergendes with some 
elaboration and make a 
specific request for help. 

There's a car accident on 
the comer of State St and 
Rt. 20. TVv people arc 
hvit. Please send an 
ambulance/ 



ADVANCED 

Describe a variety of 
emergency situations with 
great detail, make a specific 
lequest, j.,d ask for 
instructions. 

"My son drank some bleach, 
probably several ounces. 
He's gagging and seems like 
he's going to vomit. His 
eyes are very glassy. Please 
send an ambulance. Is there 
anything I can do until it 
arrives?"* 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Emergency Help to Contact: 



2. Medical Condition Terminology: 



3. Emergency Terminology: 



4. Address Terminology: 



ambulance, police, fire department, hospital emergency, 
local poison control center, etc. 

bleeding, hurt, unconsdous, vomiting, glassy eyed, not 
breathing, no pulse, etc. 

drowning, overdose, poison, accident fire, cut, choking, 
car accident, etc. 

street name, street number, intersection, street names., 
apartment number, name of apartment compiex, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 

Present tense 
Imperative 
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CONTENT/I N FORMATION : 

• Phone numbers of local police and fire departments, and the poison control center in their area. 

- Where to locate emergency phone numbers. 

- Possible places to put emergency phone numbers: on/next to phone, bulletin beard, etc. 

- if one doesn't know or can't find the emergency phone numbers, information can be given to 
the operator by dialing "0". 

- Addresses are commonly forgotten in reporting emergencies. 

- Car acddent victims should not be moved to prevent inflicting more injury. 

- Safety precautions used to prevent emergencies: smokealarms, locked doors, seat belts, infant 
car seats, dangerous substances out of the reach )f children, etc. 

- Location of local first aid classes. 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 4: EMERGENCIES 



COMPE I cNCY #2: Read caution words and emergency procedures. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Read common caution words. 
"poison, dangerous" 

VOCABULARY: 



INTERMEDIATE 

Read caution words and 
simplified emergency 
procedures. 

''poison, antidotes" 



ADVANCED 

Read a variety of authentic 
emergency procedures. 

"poison antidotes, school fire 
drills and tornado 
procedures, eta" 



1. Caution Terminology: 



dangerous, poison, hazardous, not to be taken internally, 

flammable, external use only, for ages years, not for 

children under years, etc. 



2. Emergency Procedure Terminology: antidotes, induce vomiting, call your doctor/hospital, take 

cover away from windows, etc. 



3. Common Symbols: 



poison, skull and crossbones, Mr. Yuck, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense 
Imperative 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- Many items (toys, machinery, drugs, -^tc.) have warnings or caution sections on their labels or in 
the enclosed instruction sheet 

- Warnings should be read before an item is purchased, e.g. buying an appropri'^te toy for a 
young child. Warnings sliould also be read before using the product 
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PHASE I: ENGUSH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 



UNITS: EMPLOYMENT 



COMPETENCY #1 ; 



State and fill out basic personal information. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 

BEGINNING INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



States one's name, address, 
telephone number, social 
security number, and 
citizenship status upon 
request, and/or copy 
Information on a basic 
application form. * 

"My name is Juan Cruz. I 
live at 110 Cedar Si My 
phone # is / 



May require native 
langyage. 



Describe basic personal 
information with some detail 
and complete a simplified 
application form. 

"My name is Joe Chen, I've 
lived at 320 Pine St for the 
last 3 years." 



Describe personal information 
with great detail, fill out a 
variety of authentic 
application forms, and 
describe personal information 
in narrative form. 

"My name is Jim Garcia. 
JVe just moved to Palatine 
from Chicago and my current 
address is 212 Hickory. My 
phone is out of order. I'll 
give you my brother's phone 
number." 



VOCABULARY: 



Personal Information Terminology; 



name, address, phone number, important dates, personal 
numbers (social security, alien #, etc.), former employers, 
job title, education, references, signature. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense 
Present perfect tense 
Wh questions 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- Consequences of lying on an employment application. 

- The importance of being as accurate as possible. Keep an updated record for future reference. 

- How body language, facial expressions, eye contact, etc. affect the opinion of a job interviewer. 

- Print all information in an application in capital letters. Use a pen. [Erasable pens can be 
purchased.] 

- The practicality of completing a personal information sheet to take along when a form needs to 
be completed. 

- Sometimes you're allowed to take the application home and sometimes not 

- The difference between personal and business references. 



Or 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 
UNITS: EMPLOYMENT 



COMPETENCY #2: Describe work history. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Describe types of jobs and 
duties upon request and fill 
out a simplified job 
application. * 

7 was a machine operator, 
fix macliines, too,'' 



May require native 
language. 



INTERMEDIATE 

Describe previous jobs and 
duties w/some detail and fill 
out authentic job applications. 

7 worked in landscaping for 
2 years. I drove a truck and 
used many different 
machines.*" 



ADVANCED 

Describe and write 
w/elaborate details previous 
jobs, the duties and present 
wants. 

7 was a secretary in an 
accountins company in 
Mexico for 3 years. I typed 
60 wpm and took shorthand. 
I know a little about 
computers, and I want to 
learn a lot more.*" 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Job Terminology: 

2. Job Skill Terminology: 

3. Education Terminology: 

4. PastTime Terminology: 



machine operator, farmer, truck driver, etc. 

specific to students' personal experiences. 

description of previous schooling (e.g. vocational classes taken). 

{e.g. 2 years ago). 



GRAMMAR: 

Present tense and past tense 

Prepositions 

Adverbs of time 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Identify past jobs and give appropriate job titles: assembly worker, secretary, mechanic, etc. 

- Identify and labe! the skills performed for a job: packed boxes, filled out order sheets, etc. 

- The use of a job history; stressing the positive aspects in a job application. 

- The "employment history" section of a job application usually asks for Most Recent job First. 
This means to list jobs beginning v^ith present job and go back in time, not to begin with one 
first job. 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 6: HEALTH 



COMPETENCY #1: identify major body parts and state major illnesses and injuries. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



arm, leg, eye, nose, finger, etc. 

sore throat, fever, stomach ache, etc. 

hurt, sore, swollen, burningr pain, cramp, chills. 



BEGINNING 



INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



Name major body parts and 
state common illnesses or 
basic injuries. 

7 burned my leg."* 



VOCABULARY: 



Describe w/some detail major 
illnesses, their symptoms, 
and/or common injuries. 

"My throat is very sore. I 
think I have tonsillitis again." 



1, Major Body Parts Terminology: 

2, Common Illnesses/Injuries Terminology: 

3, Desaiptive Terminology: 



Describe a past or current 
illness or injury w/elaborate 
detail. 

"In 1979 1 had a gall-bladder 
operation, where they 
removed several gallstones. 
Luckily, I haven*t had any 
recurrence of this problem.'' 



GRAM^MR: 



Simple present tense 
Simple past tense 
Wh questions 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Types of common illnesses and diseases and their symptoms. 

- Possible preventative measures to illness or injury (nutrition, safety gear, etc.). 

- Importance of vaccinations, boosters, and other injections. 

- American attitudes toward work and school attendance when one has an inf:ctious illness or 
disease. 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 6: HEALTH 



COMPETENCY #2: Make a medical/dental appointment in person or by phone. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL5: Examples 

BEGINNING INTERMEDIATE 



Request an appointment 
Describe the reason, and 
confirm the date and time. * 

7 need to see the doctor. I 
have a sore throat and fever. 
OK, today at 4:00 p.m. is 
Hne." 



May require native 
language. 



Change the time or date for a 
medical appointment and 
state the reason simplv. Read 
a simple appointment card. 

7 can't come to my 
appointment tomorrow. I'm 
going to be working. Is 
Friday 0K7...0K, Friday at 
10:00 a.m. Thank you." 



ADVANCED 

Change an appointment giving 
reasons w/elaborate detail. 
Read a variety of authentic 
appointment cards. 

7 can't make my 
appointment this afternoon. 
There's been a death in the 
family, my aunt, and well be 
attending to funeral 
arrangements. Can I change 
it to next week on Thursday, 
the 24th? Yes, 11:00 a.m. is 
fine. Thank you." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Calendar Terminology: months, days, and actual dates. 

2. Time Terminology: morning, afternoon, specific times. 

3. Common IllnesVlnjury Terminology: see Unit 6, Competency #1. 

4. Descriptive Terminology: see Unit 6, Competency #1. 



GRAMMAR: 



Simple present tense 
Can/can't 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Common illnesses and their symptoms. 

- Types of vaccinations and injections (when they are necessarv). 

- Various types of medical treatment centers available in the community: hospital, clinic, etc. 

- It is helpful to use "cannot' instead of "can't" when talking on the phone, to be understood 
more clearly. 

- The importance of not scheduling an appointment during school or work hours if at all possible. 
It's okay to request an alternate time if the time first suggested is in conflict with your schedule. 



ERIC 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 



COMPETENCY #3: Read and follow instructions on r.iedlcal labeis. 



UNIT 6: HEALTH 

Examples 

INTERMEDIATE ADVANCED 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: 

BEGINNING 

Read very simplified 
instructions related to dosag<* 
and time. 

"One pill every 4 hours.** 



Read a variety of instructions 
and warnings on simplified 
labels. 

Take 2 tablets, four times a 
day. Must be taken 1 hour 
after eating." 



Read elaborate instructions 
and warnings on a variety of 
authentic labels. 



VOCABULARY: 

1. Medicine Terminology: pill, capsule, tablet, caplet, liquid. 

2. Dosage/Time Terminology: times (3 times a day), morning, evening, before bed, after meals, 

hours, etc. 

3. Warning Terminology: may cause drowsiness, for external use only, do not operate 

machinery, etc. 

GRAMMAR: 

Imperatives 

CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Brand name drugs vs. generic drugs. 

- Common warnings on medical labels. 

' Dangers of childien being given aspirins, or medicines not designated for children. 

- Differences and similarities of common over the counter "pain killing" medicines (Bufferin, 
Aspirin, Tylenol, Liquiprin, Motrin, etc.) 

- The importance of following medical labels instructions precisely: ineffectiveness, drowsiness, 
irritability when administered inappropriately, etc. 

- The importance of taking all the medication as directed. [Don't save some for future use.) 

- The dangers of taking medicine prescribed for someone else. 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCY 



UNIT 7: HOUSING 



COMPETENCY #1: 



Identify common household furniture, rooms, and housing 
accommodations. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Name common furniture items 
and rooms and simply 
describe own homes. 

"/ have 2 bedrooms and a 
bathroom.'' 



VOCABULARY: 



INTERMEDIATE 

Describe own homes and 
furnishings using simple 
sentences. 

"/ have a sofa and 2 chairs 
in ny living room/ 



ADVANCED 

Describe own homes using 
elaborate detail. 

7 have a large kitchen 
w/many appliances. I use my 
toaster^ blender, and can 
opener probably everyday. 
My apartment is on the 2nd 
Hoor." 



1. Room Terminology: 

2. Furniture Terminology: 

3. Appliances Terminology: 

4. Cardinal Numbers 

5. Colors 

6. Accessories Terminology: 

7. Design Terminology: 



kitchen, bedroom, etc. 
couch, bed, table, etc. 
toilet, stove, etc. 



curtains, pillows, bedspread, pictures, plants, silk flowers, etc. 
striped, flowered, floral, tweed, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense 
Wh questions 
Need/have 
Prepositions of place 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Common Ameriain appliances and their uses. 

- Various styles of furniture: country, colonial, contemporary, etc. 

- Various housing accommodations: apartment, duplex, house, townhouse, condo, etc. 

- Various types of furniture and the rooms they are used in (formal living room furniture, family 
room furniture, dining room furniture, dinette/kitchen furniture, etc.) 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 



JNIT7: HOUSING 



COMPETENCY #2: Find information about available rental housing, 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 



INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



Read a "Vacancy" sign and 
orally ask about rent, utilities, 
deposit, and availability, * 

"How much is the rent? Ai^- 
utilities included? Do you 
want a deposit? How 
much?" 

• May require native 
language. 



Read simple rental ads and 
identify rents and other 
provisions listed. 



Read a variety of authentic 
rental ads which use 
abbreviations and identify 
rents and other provisions 
listed. 



VOCASULARY: 



1. Rental Ad Terminology: vacancy, rooms, utilities (gas, water, electric) air conditioning, 

deposit rent, children, pets, manager, parking, garage, upper, 
lower, etc. 

2. ReP*^l Ad Abbreviations Terminology 



GRAMMAR: 



Simple present tense: statements 

questions - various forms 

CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

• How to find out about available housing: newspaper ads, signs in windows, grocery store, 
bulletin boards, etc. 

- Rights of the renter vs. the rights of the landlord. 

- How to get utility services started: phone #'s, deposits, etc. 

- The advantages and disadvantages of leases. Sub-letting an apartment. 

- How to get your deposit returned: cleaning, pre-movlng in photos, etc. 

• Things to consider when choosing an apartment: location, security, convenience of shopping, 
schools, public transportation, et(V 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 7: HOUSING 



COMPETENCY f 3\ Report household problems/emergencies and request repairs. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 

BEGINNING INTERMEDIATE 



Identify common problems 
and report them using simple 
English. 

"My toilet is leaking.'* 



Report common problems and 
describe how they occurred 
w/some detail. 

"My drain is clogged, I have 
water standing in the kitcher 
sink. I think maybe some 
food is stuck in the pipe.'* 



ADVANCED 

Describe in detail the nature 
of a variety of household 
problems and emergencies 
and make suggestions for 
solving them. 

The heat is off in our 
apartment. If you can*t 
come by soon, Vd like to call 
the repairman. I can send 
you the bill.'* 



VOCABULARY: 



1* Common Problem Terminology; broken, clogg>2d, leaking, stuck, roaches, mice, ants, rats, 

etc. 



2. Appliance Terminology; 

3. Utility Terminology: 



toilet, door, stove, etc. 
heat, electrldty, etc. 



GRAMN4AR: 



Present tense; simple 

continuous 



CONTENVINFORMATION: 

- Rights of tenants vs. the rights of a landlord; who pays what, eviction, etc. 

• Taking care of own small household problems: plungers, drain clear ^rs^ insecticides, 
cleanliness, etc. 

- Dangers of insecticides: around children, food, pets, etc. Importance of reading labels before 
using any household product 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 8: PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 



COMPETENCY #1 : provide information about personal Identification^ 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 



INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



Provide your address, phone 
#, date of arrival, birth date, 
and information about family 
members upon request, both 
orally and on a simplified 
form. * 

"My name is Juan Cruz. My 
address is era" 



May require native 
language. 



Provide personal information 
w/some detail, both orally and 
on simplified forms. 

"My name is John Dice, and 
I have been in the U.S. since 
June, 1986." 



Provide personal information 
w/elaborate detail, both orally 
and in narrative form. 

"My name is Quan Fang. 
IWe been working as a 
plumber in the U.S. since my 
arrival in May of 1975. I 
have 4 sons, the first two 
were born in China, the last 
two in Los Angeles." 



VOCABULARY: 



Personal Information Terminology: 



name (first, middle, last) birth date, birth place, family 
members, address, date of arrival in U.S. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense and past tense 
Present perfect tense: regular 

continuous 

Wh question:, 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Rights of aliens/citizens in the U.S. with immigration, the police, etc. 

- The necessity of carrying an identification (IDs) at all times. The specific times when I.D.s are 
necessary: while driving, buying liquor, shopping, banb. 

- I.D.s that are valid: tempaan/Zpermanent resident card, driver's license, social security card, 
work I.D., school I.D., credit card, etc. 

4i 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 9: SHOPPING 



COMPETENCY #1 : Read basic shopping signs and labels. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Identify price, amount or 
quantity, and size. 



INTERMEDIATE 

Read labels and tags in simple 
English regarding storage, care, 
and contents. 

To be reBrigerated after 
opening. Keep away Srom 
children." 



ADVANCED 

Read a variety of authentic 
labels, tags, and signs 
regarding contents, directions 
for use/care, and unit costs. 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Price Terminology: 

2. Store l&9m Terminology: 

3. Shopping Selection Terminology: 



on sale, reduced, Yo off, discounted, clearance, 

coupon, etc. 

food, clothing, household, cleaning, furniture, etc. 
size, quantity, try on, try ou^ economy size, etc. 



GRAMMAR: INo grammatical forms for this competency.] 



CONTENT/INPOR\4ATION: 

- Sometimes one can only take in a specific number of garments to the changing (fitting) room. 

- Figuring discounts. 

- Quality vs. low prices, w'lat to consider: how long do you want it to las^ do you get a 
warranty, etc. 

- Comparative shopping: finding sales, saving coupons, outlet stores, discount stores (e.g. TJ. 
Maxx, Marshall's, Venture, etc). 

- How much assistance is available in various types of stores: shopping unassisted, clerks 
providir, advice of opinions, shopping assistance, etc. 

- How to deal with persistent clerks politely. 



4- 
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PHASE I: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 10: SOCIAL lANGUAGE 



COMPETENCY #1 : introduce oneself and others. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Introduce oneself using simple 
English. 

'Hello, my name is Chris 
Pierda. Nice to meet you." 



INTERMEDIATE 

Introduce oneself and others 
by name and provide basic 
information about 
oneself/others. 

"Hi; my name is John Sbuler. 
Fm a student at ECC and 
this is my friend George Ho. 
He's studying in the amnesty 
program here." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Family Members' Names 

2. Common Names 

3. Creating Terminology: 

4. Introduction Terminology: 



ADVANCED 

Introduce oneself and others 
and provide elaborate details 
(occupation, country of origin, 
children's schools, etc.) 

"Hi; Fd like you to meet my 
son Bill He's studying to be 
a dentist at Loyola 
University. He'll be 
graduating next spring and 
then he plans to return to 
Spain to work." 



hr, hello, good morning^afternoon/evening, etc. 

this is, my name is, hi$/her name is, Td like you 
to meet, etc. 



5, Response to Introduction Terminology: pleased/glad/nice to meet you, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense: simple 

continuous 
Modal: Vould" 
Future tense 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Shaking hands vs. kissing. 

- Appropriate personal information that should be included in an introduction with various 
people: child's teacher, co-workers, neighbor, etc, 

IBe careful to include name with title, e.g. "I'd like you to meet my mom, Janet Smith.") 

- Appropriate small talk after an introduction, e.g. "Do you live in ^?". 
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PHASE !: ENGLISH-SURVIVAL COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 10: SOCIAL LANGUAGE 



COMPETENCY #2: 



Describe weather cx^nditions. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Describe basic weather 
conditions using simple 
English. 

'Ifs cold and snowing." 



INTERMEDIATE 

Listen to the weather report 
on the phone and describe 
the current weather and the 
forecast 

"Today is hot and sunny, but 
tomorrow will be cool and 
cloudy, only 65." 



ADVANCED 

Listen to the weather report 
on the radio or IV and 
describe the current weather 
and the Torecast 

"Today is sunny and hot with 
80% humidity. Tomorrow 
we are expecting a cold front 
to come in by late 
afternoon." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Weather Condition Terminology: 

2. Temperature Terminology: 
3» Season Terminology: 

4. Weather Terminology: 



sunny, cloudy, rain, humid, snow, sleet, icy, partly cloudy, 
etc. 

warm, cold, hot, cool, degrees, etc. 

summer, winter, fall, autumn, spring. 

forecast, front, humidity, barometric pressure, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present progressive tense 

Future tense 

Be and adjectives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- Appropriate dress for various weather conditions. 

- Using weather as a conversation starter and for "small talk". 

- Dangers of overexposure in very hot/cold weather and what to do to prevent and treat it. 

- Sometimes limited water use is required in dry summers. The purposes of sprinkling bans. 

- The average temperatures and weather conditions for the different seasons. 
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V. PHASE II OF INSTRUCTION 



INTRODUCTION TO PHASE II OF INSTRUCTION 

Scbool-Related 



Phase II is comprised of eighteen units of School-Related parenting skills. Each unit has one to five 
competencies which reflect the unit's School-Related skill. The competencies are divided into the following 
sections: Competency, Instructional Levels, Vocabulary, Grammar, Content/Information and Parenting Issues. 

• The Competency is stated in objective terms. 

• Instructional Levels categorize specific competency-based skills that are appropriate for 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced students. Examples are p/^ovided where applicable. 

© The Vocabulary Section lists words, phrases and terminology that correlate to the competency. 
This section is the basis for the Language-Based instructional activities. 

» Grammar identifies the Competency's basic grammatical focus. 

• Content/Information highlights important concepts and pertinent facts that directly relate to the 
school-related competency. The Content/Information section provides the basis for Content- 
Based instructional activities. 

o Parenting Issues lists questions and statements that pose realistic parenting problems related 
to school experiences. The newly learned knowled^ from the Language-Based and Content- 
Based instructional activities combined with life experiences acquired through parenting forms 
the basis of the instructional approaches for the Parenting Issues. 

The Parenting Issue activities are not meant to be solved, instead they are meant to serve as 
a catalyst for discussion. Tliese issues provide parents with an opportunity to voice opinions, 
to hear other opinions, to raise issues, and/or find solutions. 

Phase II has been designed to recognize and build upon the parenting skills of the adult ESL students. During 
instruction, the general Language-Based Activities frequently precede the Content/lr.iormation-Based Activities. 
However, although neither is considered more important, both are needed for students to comprehensively 
partic'pate in a Parenting Issue activity. The Parenting Issues serve as the integral focus for all the H.E.L.P. 
Phase II competencies. 
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The chart below demonstrates the continuous interrelationship of student's life experiences, Language-Based 
activities and Content/Information-Based activities. In addition the chart illustrates the dependency Parenting 
Issues have on life experiences and other activities. 



STUDENT'S LIFE EXPERIENCES 




CONTENT/I NFORMATION-BASED 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTMTIB 




LANGUAGE-BASED 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 



PARENTING ISSUES 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL-RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT1: U.S. SCHOOL SYSTEM 

COMPETENCY # 1 : identify the levels within the U^. School System (preschool - university) and 

describe their children's progression within the school system. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Identify the school and grade 
level. 

"My child is in 2n6 grade ai 
North Shore School." 



INTERMEDIATE 

Describe the types of schools, 
the grades offered, and actual 
name of school. 

"My child is in 2nd grade in 
North Shore School It is an 
elementary school." 



ADVANCED 

Compare the types of schools, 
levels, and their relationship to 
each other. 

"My child is in 6th grade. 
Next year she will be in 7th 
grade r,i the junior high 
school'* 



VOCABULARY: 

1 . Types of Schools: preschool, elementary, junior high, middle school, secondary, 

high school, community college, university, public, private, 
etc. 

2. Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers (for grades). 

5. Other words for Grades: kindergarten, freshman, sophomore, junior, senior. 

4. Subject Areas: reading, math, science, social studies, spelling, etc. 

GRAMMAR: 

Present tense, past tense, and future tense 
Possessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- The progression of grades within i school. 

- The progression of schools within a district and their locations on a map. 

- Which grades and age groups tmke up a school. 

- The relationship of children's ages to their grade level. 

- Terminology used to describe levels in schools can differ from district to district. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

- What are some differences/similarities between the U.S. school system and your native country? 
What are the advantages/disadvantages? 

• Their children's present school experiences. 

- Children's likes/dislikes vs. parents' likes/dislikes about school system. 

- What are the male and female expectations in the school of the teachers? Parents? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 1 : U.S. SCHOOL SYSTEM 



COMPETENCY # 2: identify the ages of children who attend a preschool and the different types 

of preschools. Desaibe their ':hlldren's experiences. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Identify the ages of children 
who can attend a preschool. 

"My 4 year old child goes to 
a preschool.'' 



INTERMEDIATE 

Identify who is attending pre- 
school and the logistics. 

"My child goes to preschool 
every day m the morning". 



ADVANCED 

Identify who is attending pre- 
school, the logistics, and state 
experience or knowledge of 
the preschool curriculum. 

"My child is 4 years old. He 
goes to preschool every 
morning. He's learning to 
count." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Program Terminology: 

2. Activity Terminology: 

3. Cardinal Numbers 

4. Types of Schools Terminology: 



nursery school, preschool, day care. 

social, academic, play sharing, reading (alphabet), math 
(numbers and counting), taking turns, working in a group, 
field trip, etc. 



funded, private, bilingual, co-op, park district, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 

Possessives 

Continuous form 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- The ages, in general, of a child eligible to attend a preschool. 

- The concept that children are not required to attend preschool. 

- Checking^selecting a preschool: checking references, observing, other parent's opinions, etc. 

- The t/pes of activities a preschool may emphasize: (e.g. academic, socialization). 

- The schedules of preschool. Which time of day is best for a child ? How often should a child 
attend? 

- The different cost/tuition options available: funded, private, religious, park district, co-op., 
bilingual, lab schools. Head Start, etc. 

- The possibilic/ of taking field trips, and possible destinations. 

- Differentiate l>etween daycare and preschool. 



PARENTING ISSUES: 

- Is preschool necessary or advantageous for 3-5 year olds? 

- Do preschools differ? What could be most important to parents when choosing a preschool? 

- What are the advantages/disadvantages of a daycare program vs. having a babysitter? 

- Should preschoolers be allowed to go on a school-sponsored field trip? Why or why not? 



ERIC 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT1: U.S. SCHOOL SYSTEM 



COMPETENCY # 3: identify possible placement options for students within a school or school 

district 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 



INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



Identify the possible student 
placements. 

"Afy child is in bilingual/ 



identify the possible student 
placements and any logistics 
(place and time). 

"My child is in bilingual class 
for a half day." 



Identify the possible student 
placements, their logistics, and 
expected progression. 

"My child is in bilingual class, 
but next year he wants to be 
with his regular class." 



VOCABULARY: 



1* Special Programs Terminology: 

2. Promotion Terminology: 
3* Level Terminology: 



ESL, bilingual education, special education (learningdisability, 
behavior disorder), speech therapy, etc. 

double promotion, retention, pull out and mainstream. 

advanced, high, low, remedial, gifted, accelerated, honors, 
etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tenses 
Possessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



The concept of mainstreaming and pull-out programs. Compare and contrast 

School districts may use different names/labels for speci:il programs and student placement 

The appropriate nanr^^es for placement and special programs in students' districts. 

The procedure for enrolling children in special progranns. 

The legal role in a specific placement procedure. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

• What are the parents' roles in the placement process {e.g. initiating the process, approval of a 
placement, etc-)? 

• From the parents' or children's viewpoints, what are the advantages and disadvantages of special 
programs? 

- What should parental expectations be from the special programs offered withm the school? 

• What should the parents expect in a mainstream classroom? 
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PHASE I!: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 1 : U.S- SCHOOL SYSTEM 



COMPETENCY # 4: identify their children's vocation/career options and describe their children's 

goals. 



INTERMEDIATE 

Identify vocations/ occupations, 
the type of school to attend. 

"My child mnis to be a 
school teacher. She will have 
to go to a university to get a 
degree,** 



ADVANCED 

Identify vocation^/ ocv^pations, 
the type of school to attend, 
and describe a child's goals 
and process in meeting them. 

"My child is in his third year 
of the vniversity. He wants 
to be a lawyer. He will have 
to attend law school when he 
graduates." 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 

BEGINNING 

Identify vocations/ occupations.. 

'Fire nghter, doctor^ teacher" 

Describe child's goal(s). 

"My child wants to be a 
hwyer," 

VOCABULARY: 

1, School Terminology: 
2* School Achievements/Status Terminology: 
3. Vocations/Occupations Terminology: 

GRAMN4AR: 



high school, college, community college, university, 
vocational school, trade school, private, public. 

degrv^e, certificate, CED, diploma, skills, part-time 
student, full-time student, drop out, graduate, etc. 

career, vocation, job titles (teacher, plumber, etc). 



Present tense and future tense 

Posses$<ves 

Continuous form 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- The requirements to attend a college, vocational school, or a university. 

- The differences and similarities betv/een a high school diploma and the CED certificate. 

- The concept of advanced degrees and their role in attain!.. 5 a specific occupation. 

- The concepRial differences between careers and Jobs. 

- The steps to take when planning for your child to go school after * igh school. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

- What role should parents take in guiding and influencing their children's choices for vocation, career 
or job? 

• As parents, what barriers have to be overcome to help children attain their occupational goals? 
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PHASE 11: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 1 : U.S. SCHOOL SYSTEM 



COMPETENCY # 5: identify ways parents can Interact in the U^. school system. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Identify a parent's role in a 
school. 

Tm a room mother." 



INTERMEDIATE 

Identify a parent's role in a 
school and the task associated 
with it 

"J watch the children during 
lunch at my child's school 
I'm a lunch helper." 



ADVANCED 

Identify school organizations 
that rely on parent participation 
and describe their structure. 

7 joined the P.T.A. at my 
child's school. I went to a 
meeting last Monday. I 
worked on the Fun Fair 
committee." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Parent Role Terminology: volunteer (in school/in classroom), tutor, room niother, lunch helper, 

picture lady, chaperon, etc. 

2. Organization Terminology: P.T.A., P.T.O., bilingual parents groups. 



3. Board Terminology: 

GRAMMAR: 



Board of Education, vote, ele tion, member, school district, Citizens 
Action Council. 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 
Possessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- The parent/school organizations in a specific district 

- Ways a working^non-working parent can volunteer in a school. 

- The role of a Board of Education in the U.S. school system, its composition, and election of 
board members. 

- The role of P.T.A./P,T.O. in a school, its composition and structure. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

- Is parent Involvement necessary? (possible positive/negative aspects) 

- What was the role of parents in their native country school system vs. the role in the U.S. school 
system? 

- What are some barriers to parent involvement? Why do these barrier: hold parents back? How 
can we eliminate these problems? 

- Can there be too much parent involvement? When? 

- What could be the possible effects on a teacher's treatment or his/jier attitude toward children if 
parents appear to be uninterested in their children's education? If parents appear very interested 
in their children's education? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL-RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 2: PERSONNEL IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 



COMPETENCY: identify job tide and responsibilities of the personnel in their children's school system. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 



INTERMcDIATE 



ADVANCED 



Identify job tides and people's 
names in the school system. 

"Mrs. Erickson is the principal 
at my child's school" 



Identify names job tides, and 
their major functions. 

"Mr. Jones is the custodian at 
the school He cleans the 
classrooms." 



VOCABUL^RY: 



1. job Tide Terminology: 



2. Actual Names of Personnel 



Identify the roles and 
responsibilities of school 
personnel in relation to each 
other (hierarchy within the 
system). 

Teachers are responsible to 
the principal in their school 
AU the principals report to 
the school superintendent in 
the district." 



teachers, secretaries, speech therapist social worker, principal, 
superintendent nurse, health clerk, custodian, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past ten:e, and future tense 
Possessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



The roles and responsibilities for each job tide. 

The hierarchy of personnel within a school system. (Who reports to whom.) 
The actual names of the personnel in their children's school. 
The proper person to contact in the event of a particular problem. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

- Why or when would pareritS contact someone other than their c. .ten's teachers? 

- What barrieri might arise if someone other than their children's teachers are contacted? 

- What can parents do if a problem persists? 

- What are the benefits parents can obtain.by getting to know school personnel (e.g. request a 
certain teacher for their children)? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 3: THE SCHOOL BUILDING 



COMPETENCY: identify the physical layout of a schoc! - the location of the offices, classrooms, etc. 
in their children's school{s). 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINr"^:G 



INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



Identify the names of common 
rooms. 

'library, ofHce, classroom." 



VOCABULARY: 



Identify the names and 
locations of all rooms. 

The schooVs library is on the 
second floor." 



Identify rooms, locations, and 
use of rooms in the school. 

'Ar m; child*s school, the gym 
is also used as a lunchroom.'' 



1. Room Terminology: 

2. Directions Terminology: 

3. Locations Terminology: 

4. Ordinal Numbers 



school office, principal's office, nurse's office, classrooms, gym, library, 
cafeteria, art room, music room, etc. 

walk down, walk up, turn left, turn ,.ght, go straight, next room, 
north, south, east, west, etc. 

fron^ back, floor, across from, next to, door on the right/left, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense 
Imperatives 
Possessives 
Preposition of place 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



How to read and follow a floor plan of the classroom. 

How to read and follow a floor plan of your children's school(s). 

What a floor plan can tell about a school: number of students served, number of classrooms, 
special classes offered, art room or music room, etc. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

Does the school provide facilities to meet your children's needs and interests? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL-RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 4: SCHOOL SUPPLIES 



COMPETENCY # 1: Read the names and describe the uses of every item on their children's 

school supply lists. 



INSTRUCTION LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 



INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



Read a simple list of supply 
items and stcte how many of 
each item are needed. 

"scissors, 6 pencils, 2 pens, 4 
notebooks, etc." 



Read a simplified memo 
regarding a list of supplies. 

**Your child will need 1 pair of 
scissors, an eraser, 6 #2 
pencils, znd a Z-pocket 
f older. 



Read an authentic supply list 
for all the grade levels in a 
school and select the 
appropriate list for their child. 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Supply Terminology: 



2. Descriptive Terminology: 



pencil, ruler, box of tissues, backpack, eraser, glue, markers, 
crayons, scissors, ziplock bags, rulers, pen, container, pocket 
folder, spiral notebook, assignment book, smock, gym shoes, 
etc. 

large, medium, small, sharp, metal, plastic, the colors (pink, 
black, red, etc.). 



3. Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers: (e.g. #2 pencils, 2nd grade, box of 24 crayons). 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 
Possessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



ERIC 



What a supply list bob like. 

The purpose of a supply list The concept that school supplies can come from the school or 
the children bring them. Supply lists are grade level specific. 
Read and know the purpose for the items in a supply list 

Reasons for getting the specific item listed e.g. buying # 2 pencils instead of # 3 pencils. 
When should supplies be purchased? 

Some iterrs can be found at home: an old shirt, juice cans, margarine tubs, scraps of material, 
baby food jars, etc. These materials may be requested during the year. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

What a.a the possible consequences if children don't have the proper supplies in ;>chool? 
Is it necessary to get input from your children while purchasing their school supplies? 
Do parents need to follow the list exactly ? When can substitutions be made? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 4: SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

COMPETENCY #2: identify places to purchase school supplies and buy them economically. 

INSTRUCTION LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

State the cost of Items and 
state where supplies can be 
purchased* 

"Rulers cost about $.50. lean 
buy one at the drug store."" 



INTFRMEDIATE 

Read simple newspaper ads to 
find sales on school supplies. 

""Walgreen has a sale on 
crayons and pencils."" 



ADVANCED 

Read authentic newspaper ads 
and use coupons to get the 
best bargains and compute the 
savings. 

7 saved $3.50 by buying the 
supplies at K-Mart when they 
were on sale.'' 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Supply Terminology: 

2. Money Terminology: 

3. Purchasing Terminology: 



(see 'Unit 4, Competency #1 for list). 

dollar, quarter, dime, nickel, penny, cents. 

sale, coupon, cheap, expensive, newspaper, ad, spend, buy, better 
buy, better quality, change, total, tax, sub total, item(s),etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 



CONTENT/INRDRMATION: 

- The types of stores that sell school supplies. (Some P.T.A.S sell school supplies.) 

- How stores advertise sales on their merchandise. When sales usually occur, e.g. in August, 
before school begins. 

- Where to find and bov/ to utilize sale coupons from a store. 

- Determining ind'vidual item costs, total costs, and change due. 

- The concept of "shopping around" for bargains. 



ERLC 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

Do parents or children feel social pressure to buy name brands instead of the less expensive "house" 
or "off" brands? 



ERIC 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL-r,ELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 5: AMERICAN HOLIDAYS 



COMPETENCY: identify American Holidays and desaibe how and when they are celebrated In their 
children's school(s). 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 



INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



State the major American 
holidays and the month in 
which they are celebrated. 

^'Thanksgiving is in 
November.'' 



State the American holiday, the 
month in which it is celebrated 
cjnd list the basic school 
activities centering around the 
holiday. 

"Valentine^s Day is in 
February. My child will bring 
Valentine*s Day cards for the 
students in her class,'' 



State the American holiday, the 
month in which it is 
celebrated, some basic school 
activities, and the background 
"history" of the holiday. 

"On Columbus Day my son*s 
school is closed. The holiday 
honors Christopher Columbus, 
w}io discovered America." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. American Holidays: (especially those celcbrsted in school or with a day ofO: 

Halloween, ChristmaVChanukah, Thanksgiving, Sl Valentine's 
Day, Columbus Day, Martin Luther King Day, Presidents' 
Day, Labor Day, Memorial Day, Pulaski Day, July 4th, etc. 

2. Calendar Terminology: months and actual dates. 

3. Holiday Celebration Terminology: party, treats, costumes, assembly, decoration*-, games, trick- 

or-treat, caroling, fireworks, picnic, pot-luck, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 

Present tense, past tense, and future tense 

Possessives 

Prepositions of time 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Identify the basic American Holidays and in which month they are celebrated. 

- How the holidays are celebrated in school: assembly, room parties, a day off, etc. 

- What preparation/cor^ribution children may have in a holiday celebration in school. 

- A parent's role in a holiday celebration in school, e.g. room mother. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 



- Compare the U.S. holidays with the holidays celebrated in their native countries. Did schools 
get involved? 

- What are various v/ays to approach a teacher With ideas for sharing parents' 
backgrounds/cultures? 

• Do differences between parents' cultural/religious beliefs and U.S. holiday customs/celebrations 
cause problems for their children in school? If so, what can parents do to resolve the conflict? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 6: SCHOOL ABSENCE 



COMPETENCY #1: 



Notify a school about their children's ab$enc?s and identify reasons for 
children missing school. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 

BEGINNING INTERMEDIATE 



Identify self, child's name, 
appropriate teacher's name, 
and basic reason for absence. 

"This is Ms. Garcia. hSy chi}6 
is Roberto. His teacher is 
Mrs. Snow. He's sick today." 



Identify self, child's name, 
teacher's name, and detailed 
reasons for absence. 

Tkis is Mrs. Garcia. My 
child is Roberto. He has a 
fever today. Please tell Mrs. 
Snow he s absent today." 



ADVANCED 

Identify self, request to speak 
with the child's teacher and 
provide detailed information 
about the child's absence. 

"This is Mrs. Garcia, Can J 
speak to Mrs, Snow? Mrs. 
Snow, this is Mrs. Garcia. 
Roberto has a fever. He's 
absent today. We're going to 
the doctor. He might go to 
school ^oniorrow." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Illness Terminology: 

2. Calendar Terminology: 

3. Excuse Tsrmiiiology: 



fever, cold, flu, sick, chicken pox, sore throat, swollen glands, eic. 
days of the Vi'eek, dates. 

doctor's appointment, vacation, trip, emergency, family commitment, 
funeral, etc. 



4. Cardinal Numbers: 



actual telephone number of child's school. 



GRAMMAR: 

Present tenie, past tense, and future tense 

Possessives 

Expressing probability 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Reasons why a child would miss school. [Refer to guidelines outlined by the children's specific 
schooKs).) 

- Calling the school office to explain a child's absence. 

• When a call should be made. 

• The actual telephone numbers to use. [There may be a specific number for reporting absences) 

• What information should be relayed to the school. 

- Writing a note explaining a child's absence. (Notifying before or aft^r an absence). 

• General format of a note. 

• Appropriate forms of address, salutations and closures of a note. 

• The general content of the note. 

• Who should get the note. 

- The concept of good attendance in the American school system. 



PARENTING ISSUES: 

- What are appropriate and inappropriate? reasons why a child would miss school? 

- What is considered good attendance? American schools vs. native countp/ schools. 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 6: SCHOOL ABSENCE 



COMPETENCY #2: State their children's daily school schedules and the times it would be most 

appropriable to miss school, if necessary. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 



INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



State holidays, non-school days, 
and non-school times during 
week days to make an 
appointment for their child. 

7 wffi take my child to the 
doctor on Tuesday after 
school" 



State school holidays, non- 
school times during week days, 
and non-i\cademic times during 
their child's school day. 

7 need to take my child to 
the doctor. I will make tlw 
appointment on Wednesday 
during his lunch time." 



State non-school days, non- 
school times during week days, 
school holidays, non-academic 
times during their child's school 
days, and the parent's available 
time during a day. 

"I will take my child to the 
dentist on Monday. I will 
take him out of school at gym 
time so he won't iriss any of 
his reading or math class." 



VOCAB^ ILARY: 



1. Class Te:minology: subjects (e.g. reading,, math, spelling, etc.), gym, art, music, recess, 

lunch time, study hall, test, period, hour, etc. 

2. Calendar Terminology: days and months, actual dates. 

3. Time Terminology: during, lunch time, before, after, at actual times. 

^. Schedule Terminology: schedule, appointment work, school holiday, time off, etc. 



GP^MAR: 

Present tense, past tense, and future tense 

Possessives 

Prepositions-time 
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COK "ENT/INFORMATION: 



- Charting iTiorningr afternoon and evening schedules of both parents and children. 

- What constitutes non-academic periods in children's school day? 

• If a child is taken out for the rest of the day, what should be gotten from school? IBoob for 
homework could be picked-up by the parents.] 

- Parents'/children's responsibilities for getting work missed. 



PARENTING ISSUES: 

- What would be the consequences children might face in school if taken oui of school or absent 
during: 

• A testing period? 

• An instructional period? 

If parents know in advance that their children will be missing a day of school, what preparation 
can be made to reduce the consequences for their children? 



ERIC 
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PHASE !l: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNiT 7: TRANSPORTATION TO SCHOOL 



COMPETENCY #1: Identify the ways children can safely go to school. 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 



INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



Identify the usual way theu 
child gets to school. 

"My child walks to his school 
every day" 



Identify the usual way their 
child gets to school and an 
■alternative method in case of 
bad weather. 

7 drive my child to school if 
it is raining, I do not want 
him to walk in the rain," 



Identify the usual way their 
child gets to school, the bad 
weather alternative, and what 
happens in an emergenc/ 
situation. 

"If it is raining I try find a 
neighbor to drive my child to 
school If not, he takes an 
umbrella and walks, I do not 
have a car." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Transportation Terminology: walk, drive, school bus, ride, bicycle, carpools, car, public 

transportation. 



2. Weather Terminology. 

3. Safety Terminology: 

4. Mti>cellaneous: 



bao, 3now, rain, storm, umbrella, freezii ^ cold. 

rules, i-ossing guards, block parents, strangers, stop sign, stop Irght, 
sidewalk, cross walk, etc. 

neighbors, friends. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 

If clauses 

Possessives 
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CONTENT/INFORMATiON: 



- Safety procedures children should follow while: 

• On the school bus 

• Walking to school 

• In a car 

• On public transportation. 

- The Safety Tov/n program. 

- The concept and rules of "Stranger Danger." 

The concept of carpools/ either for bad weather/emergencies or as the usual way to get to 
school. 

- Organizing a carpool. 

• The use of public transportation to school. 



PARENTING ISSUES: 

- Carpocling: What arr^ the advantages and the disadvantages? 

• What tyjy^s of weather conditions are unsafe/undesirable for chi'^ren to walk to scho^. in? 

- How can parent^ establish and enforce safe transportation for their children to and from school? 



ERIC 
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PHASE il: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 7: TRANSPORTATION TO SCHOOL 



COMPETENCY #2: 



Read their children'sschool busschedule/routt describe policies regarding 
school provided bus transportation. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 



INTERMEDIATE 



ADVANCED 



Find their street and times of 
pick-up and drop-off. 



Identify the bus route, the 
pick-up and drop-off stops and 
times. 



Identify the bus route, the 
pick-up and drop-off stops and 
times, and alternatives in case 
of an emergency. 



'Our bvs stop is on the corner 
of Pine and State Streets." 



"Our bus stop is the 3r6 stop." 



"My child missed the bus in 
the morning. I had to drive 
him to school." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Time Terminology: 



morning, afternoon, actual times, etc. 



2. Bus Routes Terminc schedule, actual streets, corners, pick-up, drop-off. 

3. Bus Problem Terminology: missed the bus, bus breaks dov^n, bus is late, bus doesn't come, etc. 



- Notices and letters from the school regarding the bus transportation policy. Jr/ and use 
adapted forms of actual notices and (ettsrs.) 

• Cost 

• Student conduct/behavior while riding the bus. 

• Student absences (pro L.e). 

• Use of bus p'^sses. 



GRAMM.AR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 
Possessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION (Con't) 



- The process to request school bus service. 

• Proper forms to complete. 

• Option of paying for bus service if child does not meet requirements for free service. 

- The bus schedule to determine pick-up and drop-off times and locations. 

- A bus route map indicating stops. 

- Possibility of going to another stop if the bus is missed. 

- Safety rules for riding on a school bus. 

- Possible repercussions for misconduct on a bus. 



PARENTING ISSUES: 

How can parents insure proper student conduct on a school bus? [Possible at home incentives.) 

What alternatives are available to parents if the bus doesn't show up one day and doesn't pick 
up their children? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 7: TRANSPORTATION TO SCHOOL 



COMPETENCY #3: 



Notify the appropriate parly about their children's problems with school- 
proviLad bus transportatiori. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LMLS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Simply describe a common 
problem and give child's name 
and bus route number. 

"My child's bus doesn't wait 
for him in the morning. My 
child is Joe Hill on the C 
bus." 



INTERMEDIATE 

Briefly explain a common 
problem, identify child and bus 
route number, and ask for 
information. 

"My child, Tom Green, is on 
the K bus. Lately the bus is 
coming 10 minutes early Has 
there been a change in the 
route or schedule?" 



ADVANCED 

Explain a variety of roblems 
v^ith elaborate detail and 
identify possible solution(s). 

"My child rides the D bus and 
there are a lot of problems. 
The bus driver is not stopping 
at the correct stop and he 
doesn't wait for the children. 
I think the uriver needs more 
instructions or we need a 
more experienced driver." 



VOCABULARY: 



Telephone etiquette, standard phrases for: asking questions about times, locations, addresses, 

etc. 

requesting improvement of services, 
making suggestions for solutions. 



GRAMMAR: 



Preterit tense and past tense 

Perfect tense 

Possessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- Parents need to find out who to contact about bus transportation pfw^nems. Call schuo! olftce for 
information. 

- Bus transportation problems and possible solutions. 

- Phone or write to the appropriate party concerning bus transportation problems. 



I ERIC 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

What is considered enough of a problenri to contact the bus authorities about? 
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PHASE li: SCHOOL-RELVfED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 8: THE SCHOOL CALENDAR 

COMPETENCY: Read their children's school ^alendar(s). 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Identify basic holiHtiy<: and 
days off from school. 

"There is no school on 
Thanksgiving." 

^/OCABULARY: 

1. Actual Holidays 

2. Event Terminology: 

3. Calendar Terminology: 

4. Cardinal Numbers 

5. Day Terminology: 

GRAMMAR: 



INTERMEDIATE 

Identify basic holidays, days off 
from school, and specici 
events/happenings during the 
school year. 

"My child's school has a 
Science Fat in March" 



ADVANCED 

f istify basic holidays, days off 
from school, special 
events/happenings, and 
scheduled meetings throughout 
the school year. 

"77je P.T.A meeting is the 
first Monday night of each 
month." 



open house, science fair, assemblies, P.T.A./P.T.O. meetings. Board 
of Education meetings, bake sale, fun fair, bazaar, conferences, etc. 

months and days. 



holidays, in-service. Institute Day, Winter Vacation, Spring Vacation, 
first day, last day, snow days, ener^jy day, etc. 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 

Possessives 

Prepositions c 

CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- The information about a school that is found in a calendar. 

- The uses and importance of a school calendar. 

- The concept of snow days. (The importance of radio announcements, specific stations that 
provide information, and their "call" numbers.) 
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PARENTING ISSUE: 



What benefits are gained when the school calendar, parents' work schedule, and personal schedule 
are coordinated to work together? 
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PHASE li: .nOOL-RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 9: SCHOOL REGISTRATION 

COMPETENCY: Register their children for school and fill out related forms. 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Fill out personal and 
emergency contact information 
by copying from a model. 

"nameSf addresses/ 



INTERMEDIATE 

Fill out personal and 
emergency contact information 
with limited assistance. 

"names, social security 
number^ etc" 



ADVANCED 

Fill out personal and 
emergency contact information 
without assistance. Know and 
be able to discuss child's 
immunization record and 
medical history. 



VOCABULARY: 

1. Form Terminology: name, address, emergency contact, social security number, 

etc. 

2. Immunization Terminology: mumps, measles, polio, immunization, vaccine, etc. 

3. Common Illness Terminology: chicken pox, scarlet fever, roseola-infantile, German measles, 

strep throat, tonsillitis, etc. 

GRA/viMAR: 

Present tense, past tense, and future tense 

CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Inquiring: when, how, and where children are to register for school. 

- Filling out registration-related forms. 

- The procedure of registering children for school. 

- The importance of emergency cards. [It's important that contact person can sp^ak English and 
is usually home during the day.) 

- Taking a translator, if needed. 

- Needing a physical examination for admission to certain grades: Kindergarten, 5th and 9th 
grades. [Appointments need to be made before school registration.! 

- Importance and requirements of immunizations. [Free immunizati .s are available.) 

- Child's medical history. [See Unit Competenc/ #2.) 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

Who should register children? [Possible cultural Influences.) 

What measures can be taken to ease the registration process? 

Is it advantageous for parents to register their children before moving into a new area? 



ERIC 
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PHASE il: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 10: THE REPORT CARD 



COMPETENCY: Read their children's report cards. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Identify basic subject areas and 
locate the grades given. Sign 
the report card appropriately. 

"Afy child got an in / 



INTERMEDIATE 

Identify subject areas and the 
grades given. Identify behavior 
categories and interpret the 
grade. Sign the report card 
appropriately. 

"My child got good grades, but 
taiks too much in class." 



ADVANCED 

Identify subject area? and the 
grades given and interpret thei, 
children's behavior and grarJe .. 
Understand comments that «i 
teacher might make. 

"All my child*s grades were 
"B's" except for math. The 
teacher feels he needs extra 
help after school to improve 
his math grade." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Grade Terminology: 

2. Subject Terminology: 

3. Behavioral Terminology: 

i. Teacher Comment Terminology: 



A, B, Q D, F/1, 2, 3.../ , +, -/E, C, S, U, incomplete, etc. 

math; reading, spelling, etc. 

cooperative, neat, quiet, talkative, disruptive, etc. 

contributes, pleasure, needs to work on, applies, at grade 
level, above/below grade level, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense and past tense 
Possessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



ERIC 



The information found in a report card. 

The value of a report card to parents. [What dc-as it reflect about their children?) 

The ways parents are given their child's leport uirds: parent conference, child brmgs home, 

mailed. 

Reading a report card (simplified card, actual repoKt cards). 

Actions parents can take if they have a question coKcerning their children's report cards. T e 
method they should use and whom they should contact) 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

- What is the grading system in your native country? Is it different from the L sdiool system? 

- What constitutes a "good" report card? 

What is the Value" of their children's report cards to parents? What do parents think a report card 
reflects about their children? 

- How should parents react to their children's grades? 

- What reactions have proven effective: positive reinfo -ement, reactionary behavior, rewards, 
punishments? 

- How do children respond/react to parents' reactions? 

♦ Should parents question grades or comments made by the teacher on their children's report 
cards? If yes, concerning what? What are appropriate ways to question? 



ERIC 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL-RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 1 1 : DOCTOR'S/DENTIST APPOINTMENT 



COMPETENCY #1 : Make a dcxtor's/dentist's appointments for their children's examinations. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Call a doctor's/ dentist's office. 
Set a date and time and state 
the reason for an 
appointmen^* 

"My child ne^ds an exam for 
school Yes, Tuesday, 
November 10 at 3:00 p.m. is 
good."* 



INTERMEDIATE 

Call a doctor's/dentist's office 
for an appointment Ask for a 
specific doctor/dentisL Set a 
date and time. 

"My chad needs an exam for 
camp, rd like to see Dr. 
Smith. Yes, April 2nd at 9:00 
a.m. K fine." 



ADVANCED 

Call a doct»>r's/dentist's office 
to make an appointment and 
negotiate for a convenient date 
and time. 

7 can't make it on May 2ad. 
Can I come on May 4th 
instead?'' 



May require native 
language. 



VOCABULARY: 



1« Calendar Term:::o*.ogy; 

2. Time; 

3. Reason Terminology: 



months and days. 

morning, afternoon, specific time';. 

illness, sick, exam, school, camp, health form, sports, 
physical, etc. 



4. Telephone Etiquette Terminology: hello, good-bye, thank you, this is , etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense 
Modals: can 
Prepositions of time 
Possessives 
Need, want to 
Would like to 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- A child's illness may necessitate an appointment for an exam. 

- Talking to the doctor, dentist, or office nurse could determine if it wanants that your sick child 
should be brought into their office or not 

- Reasons for making a doctorVdentist's appointmf nt. yearly check-up, sic' . camp health form, 
school/grade entry, requirement for sports program. 

- Making an appointment by phone. Setting a day and time that is convenient for both pa.^>s. 
Repeating information for clarification and confirmation. 

- Cancelling^rescheduling an appointment 

- If a suggested day and/or time is rot convenient a caller can . .gotiate for a day/time. 

- Possible repercussions for missing an appointment 

- Options if a doctor can't be reached or parents don't have a regular doctor, e.g. hospital emergency 
room, 24 hr. clinics, doctor of friend, etc. 



PARENTING ISSUES: 

What would be considered an emergenc/ medical/dental situatio 

What are the barriers eixountered v^hen making an appointment for their children? 

Should be forceful in insisting o., an appointment that day if she/he feels the situation warrants 
prompt attention? 

Is it important to have a regular physician for the family? CP. (general practitioner) vs. pediatrician 
for children? 

How often should childre.i visit a dentist? Is a yearly physical important? 
How imprtant is the concept of preventive medicine? 



ERIC 
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PHASE II: SCHOOLRELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 1 1 : DOCTOR'S/DENTIST APPOINTMENT 



COMPETENCY #2: Using a health form to describe their childi Vs medical histories. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVE15: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Orally identify diseases and 
year child had it 

"My child bad chicken pox jr 
1983/ 



!NTERM£DIATE 

Complete a simplified medical 
history form. 

Orally identify diseases, the 
year their child had it, and 
past imncunization and their 
dates. 

"My child had the chicken pox 
ip 1986. In 1984 she got a 
measles vaccine." 



ADVANCED 

Complete an auth -ntic medical 
history form with some 
assistance. 

Orally identify diseases, the 
year their child had it, past 
immunizations and the dates, 
and future immunization needs. 

"My child will need a polio 
booster vacchie next ye^r,'' 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Ccmmon Illnesses/Diseases/ 
Conditions Terminology: 

2. Immunization Terminology: 

3. Common Body Parts Terminology: 

4. Examination Terminology: 



Chic' -^n pox, cavity, strep throat, sore throat, diabetes, 
measles, polio, high blood pressure, glasses, deaf, etc. 

vacci ie, booster, shot, oral, injection. 

eyes, ears, heart, teeth, etc. 

blood test, T.B. test, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense aiid future tense 
Possessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATIOh!: 

- Schools req:»ire health forms (medical and dental) for admission to certain grades. 

- Parents must know their children's n;edical histories for doctor's and dentist's records. 

- Importance of vaccinations, boosters and other injections or tests. 

Possible complications if a doctor was not made aware of a condition/illriess in the amily: 
heart condition, diabetes,, etc. 

- Transferring records from one doctor to another, if you change doctors. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 



Who has the ultimate responsibility of keeping their children's medical an ' dental histories; Patents 
or doctors? 



4 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 12: PARENT CONFERENCE 



COMPETENCY #1 : Make an uppdntmsrit for parent/teacher conferences for their children. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Parents respond to a note fiom 
teacher req jesting a confer- 
ence about their child. 



IN5TERiMEDIATE 

Parent makes an appointment 
'-^y phone to meet with a 
teacher. 

Td like to meet with you 
(about my child). Is Monday 
at 3:00 OK?" 

Parent responds by phone to a 
request by a teacher to attend 
a conference. 

"Yes iWi5. Smith, I can cowe 
to school and meet with you 
on Friday at 9:00 about my 
child," 



ADVANCED 

While parent is making or 
accepting a conference,he/she 
tells or asks the general reason 
for the conference in writing or 
by phr, ^e, 

"I'd like to talk to you about 
my child's reading grade. 
Could you tell we why you 
vznt to see me about my 
chUd?" 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Calendar Terniinology: month, days, specific dates. 

2. Tirr'i^ Terminology: morning, afternoon; times of day, 

3. Apoointment Terminology: conference, appointment, meet, schedule, re-schedule. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 

Modals: "would, could" 

Foisessives 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- Identify what a conference is, why it is needed, when it is schedule'^. 

• Parents are requested to attend a confe^-ence after they receuj their children's first quarter report 
cards. 

- Parents may call the teacher to request a conference as needed. 

- Parents may write a note to request a conference. 

- Parents complete the school form to scht^dule a conference. 

- Translators may be needed during the conference. 



PARENTING ISSUES: 

- For what reasons would parents contact their children'*/ teachers and request a conference? 
When do parents initiate a conference? 

- Was there a similar activity, teacher/parent conferences, in parents' native countries? 

- Should children ever attend a conference? If yes, when? Under what conditions? 

- Who should the parents bring with them as a translator if the school cannot provide onv^? 



Ric 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL-RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 12: PARENT CONFERENCE 



COMPETENCY #2: state reasons why a teacher or parents would request a conference. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

State that parent wantb a 
conference. * 

"I need to talk to my child's 
teacher." 

State that teacher wants a 
conference. * 

"My child's teacher w^nis a 
conference." 



* May require native 
language. 



INTE^AIEDIATE 

State the concern about a 
child, and iaentify who 
requested the conference to 
discuss it 

"My child's teacher wants to 
talk to me. My child is not 
behaving correnly in clast." 



ADVANCED 

State the concern about a 
child, identify who requested 
the conference to discuss it, 
and the parent's expectations 
about the outcome of the 
conference. 

"I asked o meet vrith my 
child's *cacher about Afs 
report card grades. After I 
talk to the teacher, I hope 
mil do better." 



VOCABULARY: 



Conference Topic Terminology: academic, social, behavior, work habits, eport ^ards, subjects, report 

card grades, attitudes, standardized test results, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense and future tense 
Modals: "would, should, could" 
Possess! ves 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- The purpose of a regularly schedijied conference. 

- Reasons why teachers or parent would request a "special" conference. 

- Conferences can be conducted in person or over the phone. 
• Parent pieparation for a conference. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

- What types of problems would precipitate parents to request a conference? 

- What fears/barriers stand in the way of parents 'requesting a conference? 

- How would parents' first re^ct after their children's teachers request a conference to discuss some 
problems? 

- Do parents want input from their children before attending a conference? If yes, how would 
parents solicit this input? 

Which type of conference would parents p an in-person or over-the-phone conf-^rencc? Why? 

- What expectations do parents have about a conference? Aboui che outcon" 3s and results? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 12: PARENT CONFFRENCE 



COMPETENCE #3: Describe die reasons for a parent/teacher conference. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

State who the conference 
concerns. * 

"My ditid's teacher will tell 
me how my son is doing in 
school" 



* May require native 
language. 

VOCABULARY: 



INTERMEDIATE 

State the major . .ason for a 
conference requested by a 
teacher. 

7 am going to see my child's 
teacher. She wants to talk 
about how to mprove his 
study habih." 



ADVANCED 

State the major reason for a 
conference and the parents' 
goals. 

7 am meeting with my child*s 
teacher because she is not 
doing well in science. I want 
to know how the teacher and 
I can help my child.'' 



1. Descriptive Terminology: 



2. Co;, rence Topic Terminology: 



report card terminology of subjects, grades, student qualities, 
phraseology used to discuss child's reading skills in early 
elementary years. 

grades, scores, attitude, behavior, work, percentiles, class 
rank, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 

Ivtodals 

Kcssessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



Coals that parents can set for the outcome of a conference. [Identify probable goals.j 
General topics to be covered in a "regularly" scheduled parent/teacher conference in the fall. 
Contents of a conference requested by teachers or parents, the differences and similarities. 
The concept that parents can ask questions at a conference. Appropriate quest'on format, 
phrasing, etc. 

Parents should ask for a translator if necessary. If school can't provide one, parents should 
bring one themselves. 

• Who should parents choose to bring as a translator? 

• The role of a translator in a conference. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

- What would parents want to know at a regularly scheduled conference? 

• Who should guide the conversation in a parent/teacher conference? Only the person who 
initiated it? 

- Should children be present at a conference? Brought in at its conclusion? 

- What fear§/barriers do parents experiepxe in going to a conferv ce and actively participating? 

- How can parents overcome fears/oarriers in: 

• Going to a conference? 

• Actively participating? 

• Achieving the solutions needed? 

- What can parents do if their goals are not met in ^he confeience? Appropriate personnel to 
contact 
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PHASE ii: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 13: CHILD'S PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL 



COMPETENCY #1: Desaibe academic problems children can experience. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

State the subject in which the 
child's experiencing academic 
problem(s) in. * 

"My child has a problem in 
science." 



• May require native 
language. 

VOCAE \RY: 



INTERMEDIATE 

State in detail the child's 
specific academic problem(s). 

"My child is not doing well in 
spelling. He is getting most 
of the \vQrds wrong on his 
weekly spelling test." 



ADVANCED 

State in detail child's specific 
academic problem and possible 
solution^). 

"My child does not understand 
his math homework. Maybe 
the teacher can give him extra 
help before school and his 
work will improve." 



1 • ^ - ejects Terminology: 

2. Descriptive Terminology: 

3. Work Terminology: 



reading, math, spelling, etc. 

lower, average, cheating, grade-point average, remedial, retention, 
failing, unsatisfactory, needs improvement. 

class, homework, assignments, study, quiz, test. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 

Expressing possibility 

Possessives 



ERLC 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

• Report card grades that reflect an academic problem. (May vary from one school district to 
another.) 

- Identify academic problems: not completing classroom work/homework correctly, low test/quiz 
grades, low achievement test scores, etc. 

- Possible solutions to a child's problem can be discussed at a conference. 

- Possible actions a school might take until a child's grades are improved: grade retention, extra 
tutoring, restrictions on participation in extracurricular actiV'Mes, etc. 

- Academic problems can create behavioral problems or vice versa. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

• What initial actions should parents take when first irformed about a child's academic problem, e.g. 
prior to a conference? 

• How can similar academic problems be averted in the future? The role parents plays? The role 
the teaclier/school j.'ays? 

• Should restrictions (by school or home) be put on children until grades/work are improved? 

- How can parents communicate with their child to possibly gain insight into the problem? 
Should possible solutions reflect input from the child? 

• Do parents and teachers always agree about the seriousness of an academic problem? If there 
is disagreement, how can it be bridged? 
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PHASE !l: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 13: CHILD'S PROBLEM IN SCHOOL 



COMPETENCY #2: Describe possible behavioral probiems a children can exhibit 

'NSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 

BEGINNING INTERMEDIATE 

State general behavioral state child's specific behav- 

problem(s). * ioral probler.i(s). 

'My child Gghts in school' 'My child is talking too much 

m class.' 

* May require native 
language. 



VOCABULARY: 

1, Behaviors Terminology: 

?. Schedule Terminology: 
3. Desalptive Terminology: 

0 eAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tenss 

Modals 

Possessives 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

• Behavior problems, 

- The Interrelationship between academic and behavior problems. 

- Possible actions a teacher might take: staying in from recess, restricted from goin*5 on a fi.o|d 
trip, otc. 

- Possible o ''^ons parents can take. 



ADVANCED 

Slate child's specific behav- 
ioral problem(s) and possible 
solution(s). 

"My child has been fighting 
during recess. Vll talk to his 
teacher and ask if he can v 
in at recess.'' 



paying attention, disruptive, not participating, incomplete assignments, 
no homework, talkative, fighting, short attention span, etc. 

classes, recess, lunchtime. 

poor, needs improvement, doesn't cooperate, doesn't follow 
directions, etc. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

- What initial actions should parent<i take when first informed about their children's behavioral 
problems, prior to their children's conferences? 

- What possible solutions can be discussed at a conference? What if parnnt<; do not agree? 

- How can similar behavioral problems be averted in the fuU .e? The role parents play? The 
role the teacher/school plays? 

• What would be considered appropriate and inappropriate punishment in school? 

- Should possible solutions reflect input from children? 

• How much responsibility do parents/teachers have in resolving the problem? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL-RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 14: HOT LUNCHES IN SCHOOL 



COMPETENCY: Read a lunch menu and describe hot lunch policy/p.ocedures and fill out appropriate 
forms. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



CEGINNING 

Identify basic food names. 
"milk, hamburger, etc." 

VOCABULARY: 



INTERMEDIATE 

identify names of specialty 
dishes and the days tliey jre 
being served. 

Tigs in a blanket, on 
Tuesday." 



ADVANCED 



See intermediate level. 



1. Food/Food Group Terminology: 

2. Spedal Menu Terminology: 

3. Calendar Terminology: 

4. Money Terminology: 



peaches, spaghetti, fish sandwich, etc. 

taco salad, apple Betty, tate^ tots, pigs in a blanket, etc. 
(get from actual menus). 

months, days, specific dates. 

actual amounts. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 
Prepositions of time 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Pictures of food or common food groups. 

- Reading a school lunch menu. 

- Children from low-income homes qualify for free or reduced-price lunches. 

" Jncf '"^^ ^""^ obtaining hot lunches for their children. Possibilities for taking partial hot 

- The nutrition the hot lunches provide. 

- Explain food groups in relation to their native country. 

- Food allergies and how to avoid them in hot lunches. 



ERIC 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

How can conflicts be resolved? 

. The parents want their children to have a hot lunch, but the children would rather "brown ba^. 

• The children want a hot lunch, but the parents would rather pack a lunch. 
Should parents take cues from their children? When? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL-RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 15: HEALTH NOTICE/CALL FROM SCHOOL 



COMPETENCY #1 : Resfwnd appropriately to a phone call from their children's school(s) regarding 

Illness or injury. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Comprehend the nature of the 
problem(s), verify comprehen- 
sion of the problem(s) and 
state action to be takeri. * 

"My child is sick. Ill pick him 
up now," 



May reauire native 
languaga 



INTERMEDIATE 

Comprehend the nature of the 
problem(s), verify comprehen- 
sion, ask for additional infor- 
mation, and state action to be 
taken. 

"My chUd does not feel well. 
WhaVs wrong? Does he 
have a fever? I can pick him 
up in 30 minutes. Is that 
OK?" 



ADVANCED 

Understand the nature of the 
problem, verify comprehension, 
ask for additional information, 
and ask for feedback 
concerning the action to be 
taken. 

"My ChUd has a headache and 
a fever. What^s his 
temperature? Does he have 
an stomachache, sore throat? 
Should I take him to the 
doctor?" 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Common Illness Terminology: fever, sick, cold, flu, temperature, allergy, headache, 

stomachache, etc. 



2. Health Terminology: 

3. Temperature Readings of the Body: actual degrees, 



acdden^ injury, hospital, hurt, doctor, cut, broken, sprained, 
bump, swollen, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 

Present tense, past tenss, and future tense 

Possessive 

Modals 



10.; 
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CONTENT/lNFORMATiON: 



- Emergency reasons a school would have to contact parents. 

- What temperatures are considered a fever. 

- The call from the school. 

- Types of appropriate questions a parent can/should ask. 

- The importance of keeping emergency card information current and having an English speak! 



PARENT ISSUES: 

When should children be; (following a phone call) 

• Taken out of school? 
« Left in school? 

• Taken to the doctor? 
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PHASE il: SCHOOL-RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 15: HEALTH NOTICE/CALL FROM SCHOOL 



COMPETENCY #2: Read a written notification about a health Issue from school. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Read a simple memo and 
identify the medical alert * 

''There has been a case of 
chicken pox in your child's 
room." 



May require native 
language. 



VOCABULARY: 



INTERMEDIATE 

Read a written medical 
notification, identify the alert 
and state what a parent should 
be watching for. 

"Head lice has been reported 
in your child's room. Check 
for white spots in your child's 
hair." 



ADVANCED 

Read a written medical 
notification, identify the alert, 
state what a parent should be 
watching for, and describe the 
steps to be taken if a child 
contracts the medical 
condition. 

"A child in your child's class 
has strep throat. If your child 
complains of a sore throat, 
please call your doctor and 
have your child tested for 
strep." 



1. Illness/Condition Terminology: 

2. Symptom Terminology: 



GRAMMAR: 



strep throat, chicken pox, head lice, scarlet fever. 

fever, runny nose, rash, sore throat, itching, skia head, 
heada^lie, white spots, hair, pimple, red spots. 



Present tense, past tense, and future tense 
Possess! ves 
If clauses 
Imperative 



CONTENT/INFORMATION; 



- The concept of contagious disease and the prevention of spreading it to other children. 

- Medical alerts indicate a possible contagious disease/epidemic. 

- The inforrnation a medical alert contains: what illnesses a child has contracted, symptoms of 
the illness/condition, etc. 

- The social stigma of having head lice. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 



Hew to react to a medical alert: 

• Keep children at home? 

• Send children to school? 

• Go immediately to family doctor? or 

• Watch for the symptoms outlined In the alert? 
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PHASE II: SCHOOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 
UNIT 16: LIBRARY CARDS 



COMPETENCY: Read the library's policies and fill out a borrower's application either for themselves 
and/or their children. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Identify loan period and 
understand/knowoverduefines. 
Copy personal information onto 
the library card application. 

7 can take books out for 3 
weeks." 



INTERMEDIATE 

Read and state basic library 
policies, fill out the library card 
application and request a card 
for someone else. 

"I would like Ubrary cards for 
my child and me. I know I 
am responsible for my child 
borrowing books." 



ADVANCED 

Read and state basic library 

policies, fill out the library card 

application, and request a card 

for someone else. 

Identify services the library 

offers other than borrowi ng 

books. 

"I am taking my 4-yearold 
child to Story Hour every 
Monday at the library." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Library Card Form Terminology: 

2. Library Terminoicgy: 

3. Calendar and Time Terminology 



name, address, phone number, etc. 

juvenile, adult, reference, fiction, non-fiction, reserve, loan 
period, fines, overdue, librarian, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense 

Possessive 

Modals 

Prepositions: place, time 



G4: 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- To complete a library card application, you must bring proof of residency; a bill, driver's 
license, mail, etc 

- Other materials, besides books, a library will loan to borrowers: 

• magazines 

• video tapes 

• films, 

• records, etc. 



The library offers a variety of activities to its community: 

• preschool story hours 
< summer reading dubs 

• movies for adults and children 

• seminars 

• speakers 

• special events, etc. 



The library is one source for free information. 

Library cards are free or for a slight cost To replace them involves a fee. 

Libraries may have shared borrowing policies with neighboring libraries. 

Children often have school projects requiring the use of the public library for research. 

Parents sign their child's library card and, in doing so, accept responsibility for their children 

borrowing materials. 

Parents can borrow materials for their children. 



PARENTING ISSUES: 

Wiiat are the parental responsibilities for their children borrowing materials? 
What is the role of the library in a child's education? 

Can the parents' interest in the library have an impact on their children's attitude towards the 
library? 
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PHASE 11: SCHHOL- RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 17: SCHOOL FIELD-TRIPS 



COMPETENCE': FIII out a field trip permission form. 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 

BEGINNING INTERMEDIATE 



Indicate permission or 
disapproval to participate and 
sign form. 



Fill out simplified field trip 
form, indicating permission or 
disapproval. 



ADVANCED 

Fill out an authentic field trip 
form, indicating permission or 
disapproval and whether parent 
wants to accompany the class 
or not 



VOCABULARY: 



1 . Form Terminology: name, date, time, permission, chaperon, accompany, cost, brmgluncli, 

paper sack, etc. 

2. Destinations Terminology: fire stations, museums, theater, nature center, zoo, etc. 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense and future tense 



CONTENT/INFORMATION: 

- Parents recei»/e a field tnp permission form to complete for their child. 

- The purpose of school field trips. 

- School policy regarding field trips. 

- A "typical" field trip day. 

- Safety issues concerning a field trip. 

- Parent volunteers. 
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PARENTING ISSUES: 

- Do field trips serve an educational purpose? 

- Does a field trip conflict with cultural/religious values of parents? If so, do the parents have the 
right to not ^'^ow their children to participate. 

- What may be appropriate reasons for refusing a children permission to participate in a field trip? 

- What could be the value of parents volunteering to go on a field trip? 
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PHASE il: SCHOOL-RELATED COMPETENCIES 



UNIT 18: EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 



COMPETENCY: identify extracurricular activities for children and describe the schedules, practices, 
meetings, equipment needs, etc 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: Examples 



BEGINNING 

Identify common clubs and 
extracurricular activities. 

"My child is in the chorus at 
school" 



INTERMEDIATE 

Identify evtracurricular activities 
and read simplified memos 
about meetings. 

'My child is in the dram? 
club. It meets on Tuesdays 
after school" 



ADVANCED 

Read authentic memos about 
extracurricular activities and 
describe the parental role and 
responsibilities. 

"I^iy child is on the Pom Pon 
Squad. I have to pick her up 
from school every Monday 
and Wednesday after 
practice." 



VOCABULARY: 



1. Activity Terminology: 



2. Actual Names of Activities; 



3. Calendar and Time Terminology 



GRAMMAR: 



Present tense 
Modals 

Prepositions of time 
Possessive 



music, athletics, newspaper, student government, academic 
clubs, student life. 

Pom Pon Squad, Chorus, Drama Club, Newspaper, 
Yearbook, Football Team, Swim Team, Battle of the Books, 
etc. 
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CONTENT/INFORMATION: 



- The school activities children can join: those offered in elementary, junior high, and high school. 

- The purpose/role of extracurricular activities. 

- Children's interests influence the extracurricular activities they join or pursue. 

- Teachers encourage involvement in activities, especially in areas of interest and talent. 

- The function of extra-curricular activities in the selection process for higher education/training. 



PARENTING ISSUES: 

What are the advantages/disadvantages of extracurricular activities (parent expenses, equipment 
needs, transportation needs)? 

How can extracurricular activities interfere/conflia with school work? What can parents do if 
grades begin to suffer? 

How do extracurricular activities differ between those in the U.S. and those in their native country? 
How many activities are enough/too much? 

Do extracurricular activities have a value in a child's over-all education? 
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VI. TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING TECHNIQUES 



Various ESL teaching techniques for the competency activities were pilot tested by the H.E.L.P. instructois. This 
section identifies the techniques that pro/ed to be most appropriate for students who participate in the project 

Compiling Beginning level teaching techr..ques for Parenting Issues activities proved most difficult Because of 
major language limitations many teaching techniques for this level were not appropriate. However, the 
techniques identified in this section for the Beginning level Parenting Issues were found to be most effective. 
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Phase !i Competenq^ Instructional Model 



LIFE EXPERIENCES 



(What Students Know) 




CONTENT/INFORMATION-BASED INSTRUCTION 



School - Focused Facts 



LANGUAGE-BASED INSTRUCTION 



PARENTING ISSUES 



• Identification 

• Exploration 

• Resolution (optional) 



Vocabulary & Grammar Skills 



introducing 
practicing 
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Phase II Competency Instructional Model 
For the Beginning Instructional Level 



CONTENT/iNFORMATION- 
BASED INSTRUCTION 



• Mini-Lecture 

• Simplifiad School Forms 

• Field Trip 

Native language support 
may be needed. 



LIFE EXPERIENCES 



• Simple Question$/With Limited 
Answers (phrases) 

• Brainstorming, very limited 

(use native language if necessary) 

o Using Visuals (drawn pictures, 
photos, etc.) 




lANGUAGF.-BASED INSTRUCTION 



• Demonstration (pictures, sound 
effects, body language) 

• Visuals 

• Drill Work (Oral) 

• Controled Dialogues 
(1 -sided) 

• Semi-Directed Role Play 
(cues are provided) 



PARENTING ISSUES 



Structured Large-Group Discussion (prompted 
by teacher guided questions, visuals, etc) 

Activities could be conducted in native 
language if possible. 
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Phase II Competency Instructional Model 
For The Intermediate Instructional Level 



LIFE EXPERIENCES 



o Op^n ended questions with some 
elaborate answers (how, why...) 



• Brainstorming 

• Paired-Interviews 



CONTENT/INFORMATION- 
BASED INSTRUCTION 



• Mini-Lecture 

• Simplified Reading Passage 

- BookWVorksheets 

- Simplified School - Related 

- Materials 

• Guest Speaker (with native 
language support) 

• Field Trip 

• Completing Authentic School 
Forms 



lANGUAGE-BASED INSTRUCTION 




o Demonstration 

• Drill Work (oral & written) 

• Semi-Structured Dialogue (2-sided) 

• Practice in Filling Out 
Simplified Forms 

• Role Play (assign role$/some 
cue$ provided) 

• Pre-Reading Exercises 

- Silent Reading 

- Comprehension Exercises 
(cloze, question & answer) 

' Simple Narrative Description 



• Brainstorming 

♦ Role Play (2-sided) 



• Simplified Case Study (teacher directed) 

• Skit 

• Semi-Structured Large or Small Group Discussion 
prompted by: - student question$/comments 

- role play 

- case study 

- skit 

• Simple Narrative Summary 
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Phase II Competency Instructional Model 
For The Advanced Instructioal Level 



CO^f^ENT/INFORMATION- 
BASED INSTRUCTION 



« Mini-Lecture 

• Authentic School - Related 
Materials 

• Contact Assignments 



LIFE EXPERIENCES 



• Questions 

• Brainstorming 

• Paired Interviews 

• Narrative Writing 




LANGUAGE-BASED INSTRUCTION 



• Drill work (oral & written) 

• Unstructured Dialogue (2-sided) 

• Role Play (no cues) 

o Pre-Reading Exercises 

- Silent Reading 

- Comprehension 

• Elaborate Narrative Description 



PARENTING ISSUES 



• Brainstorming 

• Case Study (student directed) 

• Skit (written script) 

• Open Discussion 

• Elaborate Narrative Summary 
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VIL SAMPLE LESSON PLANS FOR PHASE II 



LESSON PLAN 
Language-Based and Cbntent/Mormation-Based Instruction 



UNIT 6: SCHOOL ABSENCE 

COMPETENCY #1: Notify a school about their children's absences and idenufy reasons for 

children missing school. 

PARENTING SITUATION: The child is sick and the parent must call the school to report the 

absence. The parent is afraid to use the telephone because of poor 
English. ^ 

AaiVITIES: 

1. As a class, practice a very controlled dialogue with the school secretary. The teacher 
playing the role of the secretary, the class in the parent role. After most students seem to 
be confident with this activity, have them role play with each other. 

2. Slowly move the student pairs from the directed dialogue to either a semi-structured 
dialogue or more spontaneous dialogue. 

3. Using the pictures of a common childhood ailments, have the students substitute different 
illnesses or conditions when calling the school. 

4. As an additional follow-up situation, have class calling in sick to their workplace. 

MATERIALS: 

- Directed dialogue (written on board or as a handout) 
Example 

Sick Call to School 

Secretary: Good mornings Greenbrook School 

Parent: This is Mrs. Moto. My daughter Mary is sick today and 
will not be in school. 
Secretary: Whose class is he/she in? or Who is his/her teacher? 

Parent: His/her teacher is Mrs. Smith. 
Secretary: Thank you for calling. I will 
tell the teacher. 
Parent: Thank you. Good-bye. 
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Semi-Structured 
Example 



dialogue (written on board or as a handout) 



Sick Can to School 

Secretary: Good morning, School. 

Parent: Tliis is , My is sick today and will not be in 

school. 

His/her name is . He/she is in grade. 

Secretary: Whose class is he/she in? or Who is his/her teacher? 

Parent: His/her teacher is . 

He/she is in room . 

Secretary: Thank jx)u for calling. I wHl tell the teacher. 
Parent: Thank you. Good-bye. 



- Pictures of common childhood ailments 

- Telephones (optional props) 
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LESSON PLAN 
ParentiDg Issues/Prohlem-Posing 



UNIT 6: SCHOOL ABSENCE 

COMPETENCY #1: Notify a school about their children's absences and identify reasons for 

children missing school. 

PARENTING SITUATION: A parent must decide whether to keep a child home or send him/her to 

school when he/she doesn't feel well. 

AaiVITIES: 

Draw a simple picture on newsprint and put it up on front of the class. The picture should pose 
a problem reflecting this parenting situation. 

In this sample lesson it is a picture of a mother and son getting ready for work and school in the 
mornmg. The son is telling his mother that he doesn't feel well. (See Materials for picture.) 

1. Give the students a list of questions pertaining to the picture. Using the questions as a 
guideline, ask the students what they think is happening in the picture. 

2. Discuss the problem posed by the picture and ask the students what they do when faced 
with a similar situation. 

3. Follow up by writing a cooperative story, in pairs or as a large group, about the picture. 

MATERIALS; 

- Prepared picture on newsprint 

- Handout - list of questions about picture 

- Newsprint and markers for cooperative story 

Examples of a prepared picture, the questions concer.iing the picture, and a completed cooperative story 
follow on the next page. r r / 
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EXAMPLES 



PREPARED PiaURE FOR PROBLEM-POSING: 




QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE PICTURE: 

1. What do you see in the picture? 

2. What time is it? 

3. Who is the woman? 

4. Where are they? 

5. What are they doing? 

6. Where are they going? 

7. What is the matter with the boy? 

8. What is the woman thinking? 

9. How does the woman feei? Happy? Sad? Worried? Confused? 

10. Why does she feei that way? 

11. Have you ever had a problem iike this? 

12. What did you do? 

13. When do you keep your child home from school? Cold? Cough? Fe/er? Stomachache? 



COOPERATIVE STORY: 



It's 8 o'clock in the morning. The little boy is Mario. Mario feels sick. His mother is worried about him, 
Lately, every morning he says the same thing. Maybe some medicine will help. Today his mom has an 
important meeting at 9 o'clock. She wants to go to the meeting, but she's worried about her son's 
headache. She has no babysitter. She calls her parents, but they don't answer. She calls the doctor to 
make an appointment for her son for 10 o'clock. Maybe she can take him to the dcxtor and then go to 
work. She calls her office and talks to her boss and he gets angry. He asks her to please come to the 
office in the afternoon. She calls many friends and finally she finds someone to take Mario in the 
afternoon. 
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LESSON PLAN 

Language-Based and Contcni/InformatiQn-Based Instruction 



UNIT 9: 



SCHOOL REGISTRATION 



COMPETENCY: 



Register their children for school and fill out related forms. 



PARENTING SITUATION: Filling out a registration form for a child. 



AaiVITY: 



2. 



Revie>A' the pertinent vocabulary words. Using a simplified registration form, the teacher 
should ansv;er any questions regarding specific words on the form. 

Divide the students into pairs or small groups and have them fill out a simplified 
registration form. ^ 

Those students who are able can be given an actual registration form to fill ouL 



MATERIALS: 



- Simplified registration form 



Registration Form 



PMast Prim: 



Mo. 



OiylmT 



Apt.f 



mi 



■xrr 



SlUt/Couniy 



R«Ution 



Spoot4 • Usi Nim* 



Ongifl*! rtgiitrsiioo 
_tNftfnric< 



Ethncity 



Mo. 



Ytlf 



Fird 



ML 



Mo. 



Nanui 01 uu school attAAdtd 



ikttt)issp*c«(orwn(i*ncommonU: 



StAiiyCounry 



Rogc^ierod by school empioyte 



SignMufO 01 person rcorsttnr^ pupd 



Authentic registration form 
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LESSON PLAN 
Parentmg hsues/Problem-Posing 



UNIT 9: SCHOOL REGISTRATION 

COMPETENCY; Register their children for school and fill out related forms. 

PARENTING SITUATION: A parent needs to formulate the questions that he/she will ask school 

personnel when registering a child. What questions should a parent ask? 
To whom should a parent direct his/her questions? 



ACTIVITY: 



^hn^r^P 'i -^^u^'t " ^"'^ '^'^ '^'^y ^ registering their children for 

schoo . Explain that durmg registration it is an excellent time to ask questions to either the 
school principal or secretary. ^ :> cmici me 

Pass out copies of the September school calendar to help the class formulate ques«ons 
about schoo! events. ^ 

Have the students brainstorm topics that they would have questions concerning school 
registration or school events. Record the students' responses on the board or newsprint. 

Examples: Students' Responses 

Schcx>l Events Registration 

* Institute Day . Teacher's name 

* Open House » Need assistance 

* Days off during year • Why 

Mark topics that the students feel are appropriate to ask the secretary and which are 
better suited for the principal to answer. 

As a large group, role play with the teacher playing the principal and secretary. Students 
can volunteer to ask questions they have formatted from the topics listed during the 
brainstorming. ^ uuu.ig mc 



Examples: 



What is an Institute Day? 

Will you tell me my child's teacher's name? 
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MATERIALS: 



- Board or newsprint / chalk or markers 

- Handout of September calendar 

Example 



SUNDAY 


MONDAY 




WCDNCSDAY 


THURSDAY 


rRIDAV 


SATURDAY 






TUESDAY 1 

SI 


EPTEMI 


1 


2 




4 


•Uboc D»y 5 
•No School 


•PTO Mtg ^ 
7:30 Loungt 




0 


•School 9 
Picturta 


10 


11 


*Rosh HftshAn^?! 
*No School 


•Inst. Day ^' 
*N0 dcnooi 


■ U 


•Sch Board 
•CC-SP f H 




rr 


16 


•Occh Rt9 19 
7:30 p» 


•orch Rtg 7( 
7:30 pit 


*yoa Kippuc 21 
•No School 


•orch Reg 22 
7i30 pn 

•CC-L e H 


23 


24 


25 


26 


•Band Rtg 2' 

4x30 ( ?:30 


*Optn Houat 26 

7:15 pn 


•CC H f RT 29 


30 





- Handout of registration forms (simplified or authentic) 
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LESSON PLAN 
Parenting Issues/Problem-Posing 



UNIT 13: 

COMPETENCY #1: 



CHILDREN'S PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL 

Describe academic problems children can experience. 



PARENTING SITUATION: Parents have questions about a poor grade that their child gets on their 

report card. A conference has been arranged. How can this grade be 
Improved? 

ACTIVITIES: 

1. The students are given a child's completed report card. The grades and the teacher's 
comment on the report card show that the child is having trouble in one subject 

2. Establish the scene for a role play. Tell the students that the child's parents are ver/ upset 
about the poor grade and have a conference with their child's l^acher arranged. The students 
will role play the conference. 

The role oUy can include up to four characters: the teacher, the child, the mother, and 
the father. 

3. Each player will be provided with a name tag. The name tag has a quote from the character 
which gives each player an idea of what the character tliinks and feels. 

4. Review the report card and n.ime tags with the students to check comprehension before 
beginning the role play. 

5. During the role play the teacher can note any issues that are brought up by the players. 
' hese issues can be further discussed,as a group, in a follow-up activity to the role play. 

MATERIALS: 

- Completed simplified report card (Including grades & appropriate comments.) 
Example: 



b^/A«« C^it* IHri Xm#< 




-mr 























*.intO yA^ i/i/^ ^ 
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Name tags 
Examples: 



Teacher: 



Miss, Jones 



7 think niatb is very 
dimcull for BUlf 



Mother: 



Mrs. Bush 



The teacher seldom 
assigns mat homework"* 



Father: 



Mr. Bush 



"Billy should do 
weU in math. 
That was my best 

subject in school" 



Child: 



BiUy 
7 hate math" 
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LESSON PLAN 
Language-Based and Content/Mormation-Based Instruction 



UNIT 13: CHILDREN'S PROBLEMS IN SCHCXDL 

COMPETENCY #2: Describe possible behavioral problems child can exhibit 

PAREN 1 SITUATION: A parent can identify the type of behavior problem his/her child is 

exhibiting in school when the behavior is described. 

AaiVITIES: 

1. Divide the stuc.nts into small groups (2-4 individuals). 

2. Pass out the handouts of the Word Bank and the Problem Descriptions. 

3. Give the students about 10 minutes to identify each problem description witf. a word or two 
from the Word Bank. 

4. Reassemble the class and have each group share their answers. If any answers are different 
than another group's, discuss why. 

MATERIALS: 

- Word Bank 

Examples: 

self-control 
tardiness 

lack of cooperation 
poor effort 
missing homework 

- Problem Descriptions 

Examples: 

1. Mary, a 7th grader, lives close to school, but it always late. 

2. John is inteiiigent, but does not complete his work. He doesn't seem to care. 

3. Billy is always talking in class, it disturbs the other children. 

4. Don does not listen to the teacher and his work is often not done correctly. 

5. Tom does not hand in his homework every day. 

0. Susie is behind in her work because she misses a lot of school when she is sick. 

7. Ron uses bad language and calls the other children names. 

8. Ann is often angry when the teacher asks her to get to v/ork. She makes trouble ii 
the classroom. 

9. Sara copies school work and homework from her friends. 



frequent absence 
lack of attention 
self-control 
poor attitude 
cheating 
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LESSON PLAN 
Language-Based and Content/Monnation-Based Instruction 



UNIT 16: LIBRARY CARDS 

COMPETENCY: Read the library's policies and . !l out a borrowers application either for 

themselves and/or their children. 

PARENTING SITUATION: Parents becoming familiar with the local library's facility, services and 

materials. 

AaiVITIES: 

1. Distribute actual library books, videos, records, magazines, etc. to the students. 

2. Write prepared questions about the library materials on the board or newsprint. 

Examples: 

- What is the title/author of this book, magazine, video, record, etc.? 

- What is its number? 

- What is its due date? Is the book overdue? If it is, how much would the fine be 
today? 

- In the author/title card catalogue;, how would the book be listed? 

3. Read the questions with the class and solicit answers. Review the answers and check for 
comprehension. 

4. Distribute a current schedu^ of activities from the local library. Read the schedule and 
description of the activities that the library is offering. 

5. Have each student choose one course or activity that he/she would like to attend and why. 

6. Distribute a floor plan of the local library and brochures concerning library services, e.g. Iibrar\' 
hours, night information service. 

7. The teacher asks the class to answer specific questions pertaining to the floor plan or other 
information. 

Examples: 

' Where do you find the children's books? 
' Where do you find the videos? 

- What days are the library open at night? 
' Where do you find the checkout desk? 

8. After the teacher completes asking questions, give students the opportunity to ask the questions. 
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MATERIALS: 

- Prepared questions (for board or newsprinl) 

- Actual library materials 

- Library floor plan 

- Library information brochures 

- Library schedule/calendar of events or activities 

- Simplified neighborhood map 
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LESSON PLANS 
Parenting Issues/Problem Posing 



UNIT 16: LIBRARY CARDS 

COMPETENCY: Read the library's polides and fill out a borrowers application either for 

themselves and/or their children. 

PARENTING SITUATION: Parents getting a library card. Parents going to their local library to 

become more familiar and comfortable with its facility, services and 
materials. 

ACTIVITIES: 

eefo.;e taking the field trip to the library, the teacher should talk or meet with the librarian. Arrange for the 
libranan to give a short walking tour of the library or get permission for the teacher to do it {Reserving a 
room to use durmg the visit is a good idea.] i «c g d 

1. Have the students meet at the classroom site. Before leaving the teacher should review: 

- The directions/maps to the library. 

- General library protocol. 

2. Distribute the sample library cards, completed at a previous lesson. [These can be useful with 
the librarian's presentation. J 

3. Co to the library for a tour and to obtain a library card. 

4. The teacher should observe the class and record any problems that are encountered. 

5. Return to the classroom and discuss any questions or problems that were encountered. 

6. Allow time for students, who wish, to write thank you notes to the librarian(s). 

MATERIALS: 

- Completed examples of library cards 

- Map (from classroom site to the librar)^ 

- Floor plan of library 
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